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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
N view of the likelihood that the Democrats will secure a majority in 
the next House of Representatives, the question of the composition 
of the Senate after next March 4th, becomes especially interesting. Up 
to that date the body stands thirty-seven Democrats to thirty-seven Re- 
publicans, with one Independent (President Davis) and one Readjuster 
(Mr. Manone). But at that date twenty-four seats will be vacated. Of 
these the Democrats have filled or certainly will fill those from Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, 
and West Virginia, and probably Delaware, New Jersey and Tennessee, 
although the Republicans have hopes of getting all three. This repre- 
sents a gain of one in Louisiana and a loss of two in Oregon and Vir- 
ginia. ‘The Republicans may be expected to elect the new Senators 
from Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire and Rhode Island, and they already 
have secured the Senators from Maine and Oregon. ‘The Republicans 
will retain all those they now hold (Colorado and New Hampshire 
alone being doubtful), and will add Illinois as well as Oregon, losing 
only in Louisiana. 

This would give a Republican plurality of two over the Democrats 
in the next Senate, with two Readjusters able to create a tie on any 
question by siding with the Democrats. The gain of a single doubtful 
State, New Jersey, Delaware or Tennessee, would emancipate the Senate 
from Readjuster control, and enable such action in the counting of the 
presidential vote as will balance the expected Democratic majority in the 
House. But for any good use either the Republican or the Democratic 
Senators made of their votes during last session, it might be a matter of 
indifference which had the control. 





Star Route matters are not moving with rapidity. Although the 
Government holds evidence against several groups of contractors, only 
the Dorsey set have been put upon trial as yet. Although the honor 
and integrity of the Department of Justice have been impeached before 
the country by sworn affidavits, it was not until Tuesday last that any 


. . ot * 
warrants were issued for the arrest of the parties who must be criminal 


if—as we all assume—Mr. BREWSTER is not so. The circumstances 
which have made these prosecutions unpleasant to the public, are all 
capable of explanations which relieve the Department of blame. But 
its heads should remember that the world agrees with the first NAPOLEON 
in detesting and distrusting people who are always unfortunate, and cer- 
tainly the Department has been pretty constantly unfortunate through- 
out the conduct of these cases, 





THE official examination as to the causes of the ‘‘ Jeannette ’’ disas- 
ter seems to have brought out the essential facts. The ill-fated ship was 
badly fitted up, badly managed and badly officered. ‘The commander 
had not the active confidence in his associates, which is needed in an 
undertaking of this sort. He did not ask their opinion, but acted on 
his own. The vessel was sound till the moment when she gave way under 
the tremendous pressure of the ice-floats. The provisions lasted longer 
than had been expected. In sending these brave men on this worse 
than fool’s errand,—in bidding them take their lives in their hands to 
find out the trend of uninhabitable wastes,—we did not plan their mur- 
der by giving them a rotten ship or insufficient supplies. That is all the 
comfort that is to be got out of it. 





Tue four days’ parades and spectacular shows designed as a Bi-Cen- 
tennial Commemoration of the founding of the State of Pennsylvania, 
began on Tuesday of this week in Philadelphia, and are in progress at 
this writing,—the last taking place on Friday. ‘The programme, as 
heretofore given in ‘THE AMERICAN, has been closely adhered to. On 
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Tuesday morning, there was a representation of the landing of WILLIAM 
PENN, a ship representing the ‘‘ Welcome ”’ sailing up to the city front, 
in the presence of several ships of the United States navy, and putting 
ashore several persons dressed in the supposed style of PENN and his 
company. After this there was a large street parade of city officials, the 
fire department, various beneficial, civic and other societies, concluding 
with a display of fireworks at Fairmount Park in the evening. On 
Wednesday there was a trades parade, and spectacular tableaux (part of 
them procured from the Baltimore ‘‘ Oriole’’ show) passed through the 
streets in the evening. On Thursday the principal feature was a street 
parade of the Knights ‘Templar, and on Friday another of the military. 
Welsh singing societies, from the mining districts of Pennsylvania, had 
concerts on several days, and German singing bands sang on Thursday, 
in a large workshop building procured for the pur pose. 

The crowds in the city during these performances were very great, 
and the public interest in them of that sort which always attaches to any 
spectacular attraction. Business men began to feel very keenly by the 
second or third day the interruption to ordinary commercial activities 
on the principal streets, and the sense of the incongruity of the whole 
affair with the event commemorated, was present, of course, to every 
intelligent observer. The fire-works show on Tuesday evening had a sad 
finale, the explosion of part of the apparatus injuring some twenty per- 
sons, of whom seven are dead at this writing. 





On the whole, there will be, we have no doubt, some “‘ sober second 
thoughts’’ over the whole business, and it will be seen that it has been 
a gross mistake of judgment. The money expended in it would have sufficed 
twice over to have organized an exhibition of the industrial, natural and 
other products of the State of Pennsylvania—a form of commemoration 
which would have had real value as well as entire suitability, and would 
in no way have offended either the historian’s sense of propriety or the 
susceptibilities of those people who regard WILLIAM PENN as‘a character 
above the level of street parades, brass music, and ‘‘ Lalla Rookh’’ 
tableaux. Ifsuch an exhibition had been held it would have perfectly 
served the retail dealer’s idea of ‘‘ bringing people to the city,’’ while 
it would not have caused the very serious interruption to general busi- 
ness that accompanied the blockade of the streets during the four days’ 
parading. 

In the midst of the noise and racket, one fact seemed to be very 
generally conceded, and this was the excellent service performed by the 
police force of the city. The chief marshals of the trades procession of 
Wednesday united in a card, published next day, in saying that the 
police arrangements, in their judgment, ‘‘were perfect.’’ This isasub- 
ject of public interest, beyond the blare of brass bands, and the testi- 
mony to the efficiency of Mayor Kinc’s force, now very completely a 
non-partisan body, is gratifying to every one who favored the work of 
municipal reform in Philadelphia. Evidence accumulates that the elec- 
tion of that functionary, doubtfully as it was viewed by some Republi- 
cans at the time, was a most sensible and appropriate step, under the 
circumstances ; its success goes to justify the whole movement in favor 
of non-partisan independence in municipal affairs. 

In connection with this, it may be added that some figures presented 
a few days ago to the Committee of One Hundred, show the general 
fairness and good faith with which Mayor Kinc has acted with regard 
tothe police. It was pretended that he was rapidly making it a Dem- 
ocratic force. Mr. BarToL, presenting the figures, is thus reported : 

Mr. BARTOL said that he had called upon Mayor KING to learn the foundation of 
charges that he was not properly keeping his promises to make the police force a strictly 
non-partisan organization, and had learned that the whole number of men on the police 
roll was 1,350, and that Mayor Kinc had made 293 appointments, of which 100 were 
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from “subs” selected by Mayor STOKLEY, that 109 men had resigned, 27 died, and 
157 been discharged for cause, so that the Mayor had really appointed but 193 men, of 
whom a gyod proportion were Republicans. 





THE effort to keep Major Pxipps in Canada until after the city elec- 
tions are over, has been so far successful that the case has been taken to 
Toronto on appeal, and it is not likely that he will be sent back to us 
for some weeks or perhaps months. But in part it has been defeated by 
the further publication of his memoranda, which seem to show that he 
had defrauded the city of not less than $650,000, and that this sum was 
shared with various persons inside and outside the Board of Guardians. 
No room is left for doubt that Mr. Puipps’s absence is of vital impor- 
tance to those who lived by the abuses the Reformers are suppressing. 





Tue ‘‘machine’’ politicians have a fellow-feeling, which extends 
easily across party lines. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, ‘«to look at the politics of New York city at any angle without 
seeing the obstructiveness of the machine Republicans.’’ Why, of 
course. ‘That was the experience of Philadelphia. It was found here 
that the ‘‘ practical politicians,’’ even when they were Republicans, re- 
sented and obstructed every effort at reform which was not made “ within 
the party,’’ and that they were able to control and choke all of these. 
The movement of the Committee of One Hundred has, therefore, been 
made in the only sensible way,—z. ¢., to rally to the cause of good gov- 
ernment all citizens, without regard to party,—and in this the ‘‘ ma- 
chine’ men, alike in both parties, have opposed them bitterly. ‘* Practical 
politics ’’ is, in fact, a business ; it has no relation to party principles or 
political convictions ; as one rogue sympathizes with another, and lends 
him a helping hand, when the officers of justice are in pursuit, so the 
professional operator in politics has everything in common with others 
of his class against every real movement for reform, and the question 
what party badge each wears is of no sort of consequence. 





Mr. Brosius, the candidate of Mr. CAMERON’s organization in 
Pennsylvania for Congressman-at-large, affords one of the least pleasing 
instances of recent political action. He is devoting himself with great 
industry to the propping of Mr, CAMERON’s falling fabric, and endeav- 
oring to persuade the people that the way to improve the Republican 
organization of Pennsylvania, and to qualify it for a higher usefulness 
in the future, is to elect the Harrisburg ticket of which he is part. It is 
easy to understand, if not to excuse, the contest which Mr. Cooper and 
Colonel Quay are making in behalf of Mr. Cameron’s candidates ; 
they are a part of that ‘‘machine.’’ But as to Mr. Brosius, who had 
been a professed advocate of political manhood, whose prominence, so 
far as he had any, was derived solely from his antagonism to ‘‘ machine’”’ 
methods, and who had himself once or oftener refused to vote ‘‘ the 
regular ticket,’’ there seems to be no sort of explanation available, ex- 
cept his desire to serve the Bosses who have enlisted him, and so to se- 
cure a reward at their hands. This is about as unpleasant a form of po- 
litical turpitude as it is easy to find; from one who belongs to the 
Bosses by training we expect nothing, but one who has been known as 
their opponent, and who turns his coat to enter their service, goes greatly 
lower. 





Mr. Brosius, in his speeches, deals out some ‘‘ elegant rhetoric and 
finely-turned periods,’’ the Stalwart reports say. This is very likely to 
be true; a bad case is easier disguised by rhetorical flourishes than de- 
fended by fact or logic. One point, however, which this deserter from 
Reform seems fond of, may be entitled to notice. In a great burst of 
magniloquent oratory, he appeals to ‘‘ the compact in the cabin of the 
‘ Mayflower,’’’ when the Pilgrims agreed to abide by the decision of 
the majority, and demands that the Independent Republicans yield to 
the Stalwarts, upon the latter’s claim of superior numbers. This is so 
thin and specious a plea as scarcely to deserve comment, except as it 
illustrates Mr. Brosius’s views of public duty. Does he hold that the 
rule of the majority is infallible, or that it reaches to all subjects, or that 
there may not be instances when the minority, being morally right, are 
bound to dissent ? We suppose he does not, and, if not, we come then 
to the end of his appeal to the cabin scene in the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ and to 
the real question of the canvass, whether any honest man is justified in 
voting for Mr. CaMERON’s ticket. And upon that issue, facts and not 
smooth periods are the arguments. 





THE canvass conducted by General BuTLER of Massachusetts as the 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship, is an extremely character- 
istic performance. There is a general impression that Mr. BuTLer, 
taken prima facie, is no better than he ought to be, and that his record 
as a politician displays an amount of tergiversation which hardly can be 
paralleled in our political history. All this, we learn from his speeches, 
is the grossest of blunders. No more pure, public-spirited and consist- 
ent man has been in public life since WasHINGTON died. Everybody 
wants him to be Governor, except a few cowardly politicians who 
stayed at home from the war. He voted in Congress for all the good 
things which have been done in our time, including some bills which 
were passed years before his election to that body. He never used his 
influence with Mr. Grant’s Administration to remove Massachusetts 
officials who were in his way. He starts with a clear record as regards 
Civil Service Reform and everything else. 

The Republican newspapers pay their readers the high compliment 
of reporting his speeches fully. But it is a back-handed compliment to 
Mr. BuTLER. 





THE Anti-Monopoly party in New York take a rather peculiar atti- 
tude as regards the Tariff. They ask candidates for Congress (1) - 
whether they are ready to vote for a Tariff which will protect American 
labor from foreign competition ; and (2) whether they are prepared to 
vote for the repeal of the shipping registration laws. Congressmen of both 
parties are puzzled to find satisfactory answers to these queries. ‘The 
Democrats cannot answer the first; few Republicans are equal to the last. 
Would it not suffice to say that the candidate is prepared to vote for 
the protection of American labor against foreign competition, including 
that employed in ship-building ? 

The Anti-Monopolists make a mistake in meddling with this ques- 
tion. It no more lies in the line of the work they have undertaken, 
than do the questions of Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, and a dozen 
other issues, which have tried to fasten themselves to this and every 
other promising movement. ‘‘One thing at a time’’ is an excellent 
maxim in such matters. 


THE citizens’ movement in New York has been revived by the crea- 
tion of a Citizens’ Committee of Seventy, which has placed in the field 
a full ticket for the executive offices of the city government, Mr. ALLAN 
CAMPBELL at the head. ‘The names of the gentlemen who compose the 
Committee are of great weight, and suggest a comparison with our own 
Committee of One Hundred. The chief difference is in the absence of 
variety and of popularity. There are plenty of men on both whom 
everybody would like to have as the president or vice-presidents of a 
political meeting. But we see on the New York list no men such as 
Mr. BLANKENBURG, with whom reform is a passion, and who care not a 
fig for dignity if they can make a point. This aggressive and utterly 
fearless element, that risks a blunder now and then, is.of immense value. 

The Republican party in the city have endorsed these nominations, 
although there was great reason to fear that it would prefer to put 
forward candidates of its own. A party engineered by such men as 
Mr. Joun F. SMyTH has more to hope from a policy which will suit 
Mr. JoHN KELLY, than from one which merely contributes to the good 
government of the city. 

In Brooklyn, the Republicans have made excellent nominations for 
city offices, their candidates being men upon whose support Mayor Low 
can rely in case of their election. The Democrats, led by Mr. 
M’ LavuGHLIn, are following the opposite course, feeling that the success of 
the reform movement is the same as the defeat of their ring, whatever 
the party relations of the persons elected to office as reformers. They 
also count upon the flood tide of Democratic enthusiasm for the State 
ticket to pull them through. 


THE arrest and prosecution of Mr. JoHN Devoy, of Zhe /rish Na- 
tion, for criminal libel upon Mr. Aucustus BELMONT, grows out of 
transactions which took place in 1865, between Mr. BELMonT’s firm 
and the Fenian Brotherhood. In that year the firm undertook to trans- 
mit to Dublin £6,500, for the use of the Brotherhood’s representatives 
in that city. The British Government learnt of the transaction, and 
arrested Mr. JoHN O’Leary and others to whom the drafts were payable, 
and impounded the first of the three bills of exchange. As a conse- 
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quence, only a part were paid in Dublin, and before the Brotherhood 
could furnish the firm with security against being called to pay them 
twice, it divided into two factions, each claiming the money. To test 
the question of ownership, a suit was begun by one of the two branches, 
in a New York court, and, by order of Judge McCunn, the whole sum in 
dispute was paid into court by the BELMonrt firm. ‘lhis all disappeared, 
being absorbed to the last cent by fees, commissioners and receiverships, 
and other devices of the New York courts. This part of the story is 
thoroughly disgraceful to the Democratic party, and constitutes a valid 
argument against the Irish Nationalists voting for a party whose chosen 
representatives perpetrated the robbery. But it reflects no discredit spe- 
cifically upon the Democratic bankers, upon whom Mr. Devoy has 
charged the responsibility. ‘The BELMoNTs opposed the proposal to 
pay the money into court, knowing in what that would result, and they 
urged that it be given into the custody of a Trust Company until its 
proper owners were ascertained. 

Mr. DeEvoy isa man of many excellent qualities, but a sound dis- 
cretion is not one of them. He seems to have got some confused im- 
pression of the course of events, and to have stated his impression has- 
tily as fact. But nothing can justify the treatment he has received at 
the hands of the representatives of justice in New York. His arrest and 
lock-up were effected in the most insulting fashion, his demand for an 
immediate examination being refused. Nobody supposes that if Mr. 
Devoy had prosecuted Mr. BELMonr on such a charge, that the accused 
would have been obliged to pass a night in a police station. Apart, 
however, from the personal inconvenience, Mr. Devoy has no reason to 
resent this treatment. It is, perhaps, as well calculated to help him in 
the work of defeating Mr. Perry BELMont’s candidacy, as would 
the complete proof of the charges made against Mr. Aucustus BEL- 
MONT. 





IT is more dangerous to defend a libel than to utter it. This is the 
lesson which the American News Company learnt by the verdict in favor of 
Miss Prescott, which mulcts the company in the sum of $12,500. 
No one supposes that the company were aware of the libellous character 
of the article contained in the insignificant newspaper they were selling 
among thousands of others. If their act was malicious, it was such 
only in the technical sense, as implying the absence of care to avoid 
misrepresentation. But they made the blunder of trying to prove the 
truth of the libel, by bringing its author and other witnesses into court, 
and thus became liable, not only for the offence charged in the indict- 
ment, but for the offence committed in the presence of the jury. It 
does seem queer, however, that a jury can assess damages for what has 
been done since it was empannelled. « 





Tue Democratic victory in Ohio by no means proves that the Re- 
publicans are to lose Indiana. In Ohio the Democrats had a plurality 
of 15,000, while the Prohibitionists cast 12,000 votes. Far more than 
3,000 Republicans desisted from voting in the districts which are their 
strongholds, and probably a large part of this vote was withheld because 
of the feeling that the party had evaded the issue raised by the friends 
of the liquor traffic. Had the Prohibitionists been in alliance with the 
Republicans, there is no likelihood that the Democrats would have car- 
ried the State. 

Now in Indiana the two parties are in alliance. It is true that the 
Republicans have not taken ground in favor of Prohibition, but they 
have approved of the submission of this question to the popular vote. 
This is all the Prohibitionists ask. They know that if they elect a Re- 
publican Legislature, the question will be submitted ; if they fail to do 
so, it will not. InIndiana, therefore, the Republicans can count on the 
zealous support of the most zealous element in politics. Of course the 
strength of the Prohibition element in Indiana is altogether problem- 
atical. That it is nearly so strong as in lowa or Kansas—States with a 
large population of New England origin—we see no reason to suppose. 
But it is to be observed that the proposal to put down the liquor traffic 
by legislation is now embraced by religious denominations in the West, 
which have no affiliations with New England, such as the Disciples 
(‘* Campbellites’’ ). 





THE amount of care and of intelligence with which state legislation 
often is conducted, is illustrated by the law for redistricting Tennessee 





for the election of Congressmen. Three of the counties of the state 
are included in no district whatever, and are given no vote in the 
choice of Congressmen. The blunder was discovered too late to recall 
the Legislature and have it corrected. As a consequence, the whole 
election is vitiated, and before the present Congress expires the Legis- 
lature must meet, repeal the law fixing the day for the election, and 
appoint a new election on a new plan for the distribution of members. 
The House of Representatives cannot admit the members about to be 
chosen, and unless the State is to do without representation, it must 
take steps to secure the election of members by the whole population of 
the State. 





TuaT in Utah the operation of the Epmunps Bill has inaugurated 
a new era in politics, is shown by the fact that the Saints are beginning 
to hold political meetings and to appeal to the support of all sorts of 
voters. Heretofore, all these matters have been settled in Church 
meetings. Candidates have been selected by the heads of the Church, 
and the faithful have been told in their tabernacles for whom and when 
they were to cast their ballots. No doubt the old agenciés have been 
as busy as ever; but the adoption of those which are new is a tribute to 
the forces which are freshly at work in the Territory. It shows that, 
with a great body of the most zealous Saints and their wives disfran- 
chised, there has arisen a possibility that the remainder may not be 
strong enough to carry the election. 

One of the secondary questions raised is the character of the text- 
books used in the public schools of the Territory. To pay for these a 
tax is levied on all the property in the Territory. But the School Board 
takes care that the children are taught, by text and illustration, the 
story of the Church and its sufferings as the leaders wish to have it told. 
JosEPH SMITH is exalted as a martyr for the truth; the acts of the 
National Government are denounced as oppressive. Naturally, the gen- 
tiles of Utah do not relish paying for this kind of literature, and they 
have sued out an injunction to put a stop to it. 





OREGON has been enjoying a contest for the United States Senator- 
ship, which resembles that in Pennsylvania a year ago. The Republican 
caucus of the Legislature undertook to force the election of Mr. 
MITCHELL, who was thoroughly objectionable, as a machine politician, , 
to the better class of members. In this they enjoyed, as Mr. CAMERON 
and his friends did not, the support of a number of Democratic mem- 
bers, but not enough to secure the election. ‘The Republican minority 
and the most of the Democrats stood firm. After exhausting in the contest 
all the time for which the State Constitution authorizes the Legislature to 
draw pay, the two wings of the party united in electing Mr. Jamgs N. 
Do.pu on the forty-first ballot. Mr. Dovpu is a lawyer and a man who 
has had some experience of public life in hisown State. The best certifi- 
cate to his standing is that he has been accepted by men who refused 
to accept Mr. MircHELt as their representative. 

We cannot but regard this as one more result of the revolt in Penn- 
sylvania. Until the resistance to Mr. OLiver’s candidacy was organ- 
ized, the party caucus was a trap in which independent judgment as to 
Senatorships was asphyxiated. Since our Independents set the example 
of staying away from the caucus, the election of men of a certain type 
has become impossible everywhere. 





TuHE death of Mr. E. PeEsHINE SmiTH, of Rochester, removes another 
of the old school of American economists. Mr. SMITH was a warm 
friend and a zealous disciple of Henry C. Carey. His little work on 
‘‘ Political Economy,’’ while by no means light reading, is one of the 
best statements of the Protectionist doctrines in existence. It has en- 
joyed the honor of a translation into Italian for the Brbfoteca det Econo- 
misti,—an honor which its author shares with JoHN Rak and Mr. Carey 
himself. For a few years, Mr. Smitu was chief legal adviser of the Ja- 
panese Treasury, and rendered valuable service in points of collision with 
European encroachments on national rights. We understand that in 
earlier years he was a professor in the University of Rochester. At one 
time, Mr. Carry had decided to bequeath his books to Mr. Smitu, but 
he altered this purpose with the latter’s full consent, and left them to 
the University of Pennsylvania. . 
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from “subs” selected by Mayor STOKLEY, that 109 men had resigned, 27 died, and 
157 been discharged for cause, so that the Mayor had really appointed but 193 men, 
whom a gyod proportion were Republicans, 





THE effort to keep Major Purpps in Canada until after the city elec- 
tions are over, has been so far successful that the case has been taken to 
Toronto on appeal, and it is not likely that he will be sent back to us 
for some weeks or perhaps months. But in part it has been defeated by 
the further publication of his memoranda, which seem to show that he 
had defrauded the city of not less than $650,000, and that this sum was 
shared with various persons inside and outside the Board of Guardians. 
No room is left for doubt that Mr. Purpps’s absence is of vital impor- 
tance to those who lived by the abuses the Reformers are suppressing. 


THE ‘‘machine’’ politicians have a fellow-feeling, which extends 
easily across party lines. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ says the Boston Adver- 
tiser, ‘*to look at the politics of New York city at any angle without 
seeing the obstructiveness of the machine Republicans.’’ Why, of 
course. ‘That was the experience of Philadelphia. It was found here 
that the ‘‘ practical politicians,’’ even when they were Republicans, re- 
sented and obstructed every effort at reform which was not made “ within 
the party,’’ and that they were able to control and choke all of these. 
The movement of the Committee of One Hundred has, therefore, been 
made in the only sensible way,—7. ¢., to rally to the cause of good gov- 
ernment all citizens, without regard to party,—and in this the ‘ ma- 
chine’ men, alike in both parties, have opposed them bitterly. ‘‘ Practical 
politics ’’ is, in fact, a business ; it has no relation to party principles or 
political convictions ; as one rogue sympathizes with another, and lends 
him a helping hand, when the officers of justice are in pursuit, so the 
professional operator in politics has everything in common with others 
of his class against every real movement for reform, and the question 
what party badge each wears is of no sort of consequence. 








Mr. Brosius, the candidate of Mr. CAMERON’s organization in 
Pennsylvania for Congressman-at-large, affords one of the least pleasing 
instances of recent political action. He is devoting himself with great 
industry to the propping of Mr, CaMERon’s falling fabric, and endeav- 
oring to persuade the people that the way to improve the Republican 
organization of Pennsylvania, and to qualify it for a higher usefulness 
in the future, is to elect the Harrisburg ticket of which he is part. It is 
easy to understand, if not to excuse, the contest which Mr. Cooper and 
Colonel Quay are making in behalf of Mr. Cameron’s candidates; 
they are a part of that ‘‘machine.’’ But as to Mr. Brosius, who had 
been a professed advocate of political manhood, whose prominence, so 
far as he had any, was derived solely from his antagonism to ‘‘ machine’”’ 
methods, and who had himself once or oftener refused to vote ‘the 
regular ticket,’’ there seems to be no sort of explanation available, ex- 
cept his desire to serve the Bosses who have enlisted him, and so to se- 
cure a reward at their hands. This is about as unpleasant a form of po- 
litical turpitude as it is easy to find; from one who belongs to the 
Bosses by training we expect nothing, but one who has been known as 
their opponent, and who turns his coat to enter their service, goes greatly 
lower. 





Mr. Brosivus, in his speeches, deals out some ‘‘ elegant rhetoric and 
finely-turned periods,’’ the Stalwart reports say. This is very likely to 
be true; a bad case is easier disguised by rhetorical flourishes than de- 
fended by fact or logic. One point, however, which this deserter from 
Reform seems fond of, may be entitled to notice. In a great burst of 
magniloquent oratory, he appeals to ‘‘ the compact in the cabin of the 
‘ Mayflower,’’’ when the Pilgrims agreed to abide by the decision of 
the majority, and demands that the Independent Republicans yield to 
the Stalwarts, upon the latter’s claim of superior numbers. This is so 
thin and specious a plea as scarcely to deserve comment, except as it 
illustrates Mr. Brostus’s views of public duty. Does he hold that the 
rule of the majority is infallible, or that it reaches to all subjects, or that 
there may not be instances when the minority, being morally right, are 
bound to dissent ? We suppose he does not, and, if not, we come then 
to the end of his appeal to the cabin scene in the ‘‘ Mayflower,”’ and to 
the reai question of the canvass, whether any honest man is justified in 
voting for Mr. CaMERON’S ticket. And upon that issue, facts and not 
smooth periods are the arguments. 





THE canvass conducted by General BuTLER of Massachusetts as the 
Democratic candidate for the Governorship, is an extremely character- 
istic performance. There is a general impression that Mr. BuT Ler, 
taken prima facie, is no better than he ought to be, and that his record 
as a politician displays an amount of tergiversation which hardly can be 
paralleled in our political history. All this, we learn from his speeches, 
is the grossest of blunders. No more pure, public-spirited and consist- 
ent man has been in public life since WasHINGTON died. Everybody 
wants him to be Governor, except a few cowardly politicians who 
stayed at home from the war. He voted in Congress for all the good 
things which have been done in our time, including some bills which 
were passed years before his election to that body. He never used his 
influence with Mr. Grant’s Administration to remove Massachusetts 
officials who were in his way. He starts with a clear record as regards 
Civil Service Reform and everything else. 

The Republican newspapers pay their readers the high compliment 
of reporting his speeches fully. But it is a back-handed compliment to 
Mr. BuTLER. 





THE Anti-Monopoly party in New York take a rather peculiar atti- 
tude as regards the Tariff. ‘They ask candidates for Congress (1) - 
whether they are ready to vote for a Tariff which will protect American 
labor from foreign competition ; and (2) whether they are prepared to 
vote for the repeal of the shipping registration laws. Congressmen of both 
parties are puzzled to find satisfactory answers to these queries. ‘The 
Democrats cannot answer the first ; few Republicans are equal to the last. 
Would it not suffice to say that the candidate is prepared to vote for 
the protection of American labor against foreign competition, including 
that employed in ship-building ? 

The Anti-Monopolists make a mistake in meddling with this ques- 
tion. It no more lies in the line of the work they have undertaken, 
than do the questions of Prohibition, Woman Suffrage, and a dozen 
other issues, which have tried to fasten themselves to this and every 
other promising movement. ‘‘QOne thing at a time’’ is an excellent 
maxim in such matters. 


THE citizens’ movement in New York has been revived by the crea- 
tion of a Citizens’ Committee of Seventy, which has placed in the field 
a full ticket for the executive offices of the city government, Mr. ALLAN 
CAMPBELL at the head. The names of the gentlemen who compose the 
Committee are of great weight, and suggest a comparison with our own 
Committee of One Hundred. ‘The chief difference is in the absence of 
variety and of popularity. There are plenty of men on both whom 
everybody would like to have as the president or vice-presidents of a 
political meeting. But we see on the New York list no men such as 
Mr. BLANKENBURG, with whom reform is a passion, and who care not a 
fig for dignity if they can make a point. This aggressive and utterly 
fearless element, that risks a blunder now and then, is,of immense value. 

The Republican party in the city have endorsed these nominations, 
although there was great reason to fear that it would prefer to put 
forward candidates of its own. A party engineered by such men as 
Mr. Joun F. SMytH has more to hope from a policy which will suit 
Mr. JoHN KELLy, than from one which merely contributes to the good 
government of the city. 

In Brooklyn, the Republicans have made excellent nominations for 
city offices, their candidates being men upon whose support Mayor Low 
can rely in case of their election. The Democrats, led by Mr. 
M’LauGHLIN, are following the opposite course, feeling that the success of 
the reform movement is the same as the defeat of their ring, whatever 
the party relations of the persons elected to office as reformers. They 
also count upon the flood tide of Democratic enthusiasm for the State 
ticket to pull them through. 


THE arrest and prosecution of Mr. JoHN Devoy, of Zhe /rish Na- 
tion, for criminal libel upon Mr. Aucustus BELMONT, grows out of 
transactions which took place in 1865, between Mr. BEeLMonT’s firm 
and the Fenian Brotherhood. In that year the firm undertook to trans- 
mit to Dublin £6,500, for the use of the Brotherhood’s representatives 
in that city. The British Government learnt of the transaction, and 
arrested Mr. JoHN O’ Leary and others to whom the drafts were payable, 
and impounded the first of the three bills of exchange. As a conse- 
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quence, only a part were paid in Dublin, and before the Brotherhood 
could furnish the firm with security against being called to pay them 
twice, it divided into two factions, each claiming the money. To test 
the question of ownership, a suit was begun by one of the two branches, 
in a New York court, and, by order ot judge McCunn, the whole sum in 
dispute was paid into court by the BELMonT firm. ‘This all disappeared, 
being absorbed to the last cent by fees, commissioners and receiverships, 
and other devices of the New York courts. This part of the story is 
thoroughly disgraceful to the Democratic party, and constitutes a valid 
argument against the Irish Nationalists voting for a party whose chosen 
representatives perpetrated the robbery. But it reflects no discredit spe- 
cifically upon the Democratic bankers, upon whom Mr. Devoy has 
charged the responsibility. ‘The BELMoNTs opposed the proposal to 
pay the money into court, knowing in what that would result, and they 
urged that it be given into the custody of a Trust Company until its 
proper owners were ascertained. 

Mr. DEvoy isa man of many excellent qualities, but a sound dis- 
cretion is not one of them. He seems to have got some confused im- 
pression of the course of events, and to have stated his impression has- 
tily as fact. But nothing can justify the treatment he has received at 
the hands of the representatives of justice in New York. His arrest and 
lock-up were effected in the most insulting fashion, his demand for an 
immediate examination being refused. Nobody supposes that if Mr. 
Devoy had ‘prosecuted Mr. BELMONT on such a charge, that the accused 
would have been obliged to pass a night in a police station. Apart, 
however, from the personal inconvenience, Mr. Drevoy has no reason to 
resent this treatment. It is, perhaps, as well calculated to help him in 
the work of defeating Mr. Perry BELMontT’s candidacy, as would 
the complete proof of the charges made against Mr. Aucustus Bet- 
MONT. 





IT is more dangerous to defend a libel than to utter it. This is the 
lesson which the American News Company learnt by the verdict in favor of 
Miss Prescort, which mulcts the company in the sum of $12,500. 
No one supposes that the company were aware of the libellous character 
of the article contained in the insignificant newspaper they were selling 
among thousands of others. If their act was malicious, it was such 
only in the technical sense, as implying the absence of care to avoid 
misrepresentation. But they made the blunder of trying to prove the 
truth of the libel, by bringing its author and other witnesses into court, 
and thus became liable, not only for the offence charged in the indict- 
ment, but for the offence committed in the presence of the jury. It 
does seem queer, however, that a jury can assess damages for what has 


been done since it was empannelled. 
s 





THE Democratic victory in Ohio by no means proves that the Re- 
publicans are to lose Indiana. In Ohio the Democrats had a plurality 
of 15,000, while the Prohibitionists cast 12,000 votes. Far more than 
3,000 Republicans desisted from voting in the districts which are their 
strongholds, and probably a large part of this vote was withheld because 
of the feeling that the party had evaded the issue raised by the friends 
of the liquor traffic. Had the Prohibitionists been in alliance with the 
Republicans, there is no likelihood that the Democrats would have car- 
ried the State. 

Now in Indiana the two parties are in alliance. It is true that the 
Republicans have not taken ground in favor of Prohibition, but they 
have approved of the submission of this question to the popular vote. 
This is all the Prohibitionists ask. They know that if they elect a Re- 
publican Legislature, the question will be submitted ; if they fail to do 
so, it will not. In Indiana, therefore, the Republicans can count on the 
zealous support of the most zealous element in politics. Of course the 
strength of the Prohibition element in Indiana is altogether problem- 
atical, That it is nearly so strong as in lowa or Kansas—States with a 
large population of New England origin—we see no reason to suppose. 
But it is to be observed that the proposal to put down the liquor traffic 
by legislation is now embraced by religious denominations in the West, 
which have no affiliations with New England, such as the Disciples 
(‘* Campbellites’’). 





THE amount of care and of intelligence with which state legislation 
often is conducted, is illustrated by the law for redistricting Tennessee 








for the election of Congressmen. Three of the counties of the state 
are included in no district whatever, and are given no vote in the 
choice of Congressmen. The blunder was discovered too late to recall 
the Legislature and have it corrected. As a consequence, the whole 
election is vitiated, and before the present Congress expires the Legis- 
lature must meet, repeal the law fixing the day for the election, and 
appoint a new election on a new plan for the distribution of members. 
The House of Representatives cannot admit the members about to be 
chosen, and unless the State is to do without representation, it rust 
take steps to secure the election of members by the whole population of 
the State. 





Tuat in Utah the operation of the Epmunps Bill has inaugurated 
a new era in politics, is shown by the fact that the Saints are beginning 
to hold political meetings and to appeal to the support of all sorts of 
voters. Heretofore, all these matters have been settled in Church 
meeting Candidates have been selected by the heads of the Church, 
and the faithful have been told in their tabernacles for whom and when 
they were to cast their ballots. No doubt the old agencies have been 
as busy as ever; but the adoption of those which are new is a tribute to 
the forces which are freshly at work in the Territory. It shows that, 
with a great body of the most zealous Saints and their wives disfran- 
chised, there has arisen a possibility that the remainder may not be 
strong enough to carry the election. 

One of the secondary questions raised is the character of the text- 
books used in the public schools of the Territory. To pay for these a 
tax is levied on all the property in the Territory. But the School Board 
takes care that the children are taught, by text and illustration, the 
story of the Church and its sufferings as the leaders wish to have it told. 
JOsEPH SMITH is exalted as a martyr for the truth; the acts of the 
National Government are denounced as oppressive. Naturally, the gen- 
tiles of Utah do not relish paying for this kind of literature, and they 
have sued out an injunction to put a stop to it. 





OREGON has been enjoying a contest for the United States Senator- 
ship, which resembles that in Pennsylvania a year ago. The Republican 
caucus of the Legislature undertook to force the election of Mr. 
MITCHELL, who was thoroughly objectionable, as a machine politician, 
to the better class of members. In this they enjoyed, as Mr. CAMERON 
and his friends did not, the support of a number of Democratic mem- 
bers, but not enough to secure the election. ‘The Republican minority 
and the most of the Democrats stood firm. After exhausting in the contest 
all the time for which the State Constitution authorizes the Legislature to 
draw pay, the two wings of the party united in electing Mr. Jamgs N. 
Dotpu on the forty-first ballot. Mr. Do.pn is a lawyer and a man who 
has had some experience of public life in hisown State. The best certifi- 
cate to his standing is that he has been accepted by men who refused 
to accept Mr. MITCHELL as their representative. 

We cannot but regard this as one more result of the revolt in Penn- 
sylvania. Until the resistance to Mr. OLiIveR’s candidacy was organ- 
ized, the party caucus was a trap in which independent judgment as to 
Senatorships was asphyxiated. Since our Independents set the example 
of staying away from the caucus, the election of men of a certain type 
has become impossible everywhere. 





Tue death of Mr. E. PEsHINE SMITH, of Rochester, removes another 
of the old school of American economists. Mr. SMITH was a warm 
friend and a zealous disciple of Henry C. Carey. His little work on 
‘‘ Political Economy,’’ while by no means light reading, is one of the 
best statements of the Protectionist doctrines in existence. It has en- 
joyed the honor of a translation into Italian for the Brbfoteca det Econo- 
misti,—an honor which its author shares with JoHN Rak and Mr. Carry 
himself. For a few years, Mr. SmitH was chief legal adviser of the Ja- 
panese Treasury, and rendered valuable service in points of collision with 
European encroachments on national rights. We understand that in 
earlier years he was a professor in the University of Rochester. At one 
time, Mr. Carey had decided to bequeath his books to Mr. Situ, but 
he altered this purpose with the latter’s full consent, and left them to 


the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Sir CHaRLes Dike, who, in his ‘‘Greater Britain,’’ insisted that 

Protection was quite intelligible as the theory of State policy, even if it 
were incorrect, in his recent speech at the annual dinner of the Cobden 
Club, declared that Protection was closely affiliated with Nihilism, Com- 
munism, Socialism and various other political and social horrors. We 
hear something of the same sort at intervals from our American Free 
Traders. Yet the most eminent and practical of all the advocates of 
Communism, Mr. HENryY GEorGE, not only is an avowed Free Trader, 
but, on his return to this country from Ireland, was welcomed at a ban- 
quet given by Mr. BEgecHER, Mr. SHEARMAN and other noted Free 
Traders as one of themselves. We read Mr. Georce’s speech on the 
occasion with interest,, but with disappointment. He comes from a 
country which has enjoyed eighty years of the most absolute Free Trade 
with the greatest of manufacturing nations. What better recommenda- 
tion of the Free Trade policy could he have made than to have described 
its benefits to Ireland. He might have told us of native manufactures 
springing up in the absence of ‘Tariff legislation, of rents reduced to a 
reasonable rate because the people enjoy that variety of industry which 
makes them independent of the land-monopolist, of happy and busy 
populations employed in the work of converting into manufactured 
goods the wool, the kelp, and other native products of the soil. Of 
ccurse, he must have seen all these things. If he did, he passed them 
by and abused the American Tariff, which prevents us from enjoying all 
the blessings vouchsafed to Ireland. The truth is that Mr. GEORGE 
wears his land-communism spectacles wherever he goes, so in Ireland he 
said nothing but the relations of the landlord and the tenant. 





THE British Parliament began an autumn session on Tuesday, being 
the first of the kind since 1820. Mr. GLapstTong had to go back sixty 
years for a precedent to justify the meeting under the circumstances. It 
was expected that the House of Commons alone would meet, to discuss 
and pass the rules of procedure which Mr. GLapsTonkE failed to carry at 
the last session. This is indeed the chief business announced, and it is 
one which in no way concerns the House of Lords. But the upper 
house are in session also, to attend, it would seem, to little else than a 
vote of thanks to the army in Egypt. 

The Premier announces that his ministry will make no concession 
with regard to the rule providing for closing a debate. He will insist 
on the c/éture (or ‘‘closure’’) in exactly the shape he proposed it last 
February. But he will agree to vote on a motion to adjourn whenever 
this is supported, not by a single seconder, but by eighty members 
rising in their places. ‘This concession of course gives no satisfaction 
to either the Tories or the Home Rulers. Both parties are pledged to 
defeat the closure, if they can do this by sheer continuity and perpe- 
tuity of talk against it. The motion cannot be put to the vote so long 
as a single member professes to have anything to say in opposition to it. 
And we see no reason to suppose that the followers of Lord CHuRCHILL 
and of Mr. PARNELL will be unable to keep up the talk indefinitely. 





Ir is agreed generally that Mr. PARNELL has shown that he, and not 
Mr. Davitt, is the leader of the Irish people. This he seems to have 
effected in the Dublin Conference without any unfair management or 
plotting. The truth is that Mr. Davirr ceased to be a popular leader 
when he adopted Mr. Henry GEORGE’S views as to the nationalization 
of the land. No plans could be farther from the Irish peasant’s thoughts 
than that of investing land-ownership in the State. His great ambition 
is to get a piece for himself and to hold on to it. He supports Mr. 
PARNELL because Mr. PARNELL approves of that idea. And in the in- 
terests of social sanity and morality, Mr. PaARNELL’s easy victory over 
Mr. Davitt and Mr. GEorGE is matter for rejoicing. 

We think the Dublin newsmongers might be better employed than 
in telegraphing to our side of the Atlantic the charges against the 
financial managers of the Land League, which the writers of anonymous 
letters send to Zhe /rish Times. There is nothing Irish about this paper, 
except the middle word in its title, and the fact that it is printed in 
Dublin. It is the organ of the Castle, and of the trades people who 
live by the Castle. Yet even it takes care to assume no responsibility 
for these charges. It excludes all mention of them from its editorial 
columns. The Irish agents of the Associated Press are persons on the 
staff of this paper. Through its office percolates such intelligence of 





Irish affairs as is vouchsafed to both English and American newspapers, 
unless they employ special correspondents. Naturally these, gentlemen 
like to make some ado over a letter which appeared in their own paper, 
but their omission to characterize the paper as a British and anti-Irish 
organ tends to misunderstandings in this country. Even Zhe Adver- 
tiser refers to the letter, as though it showed that the people who gave 
money to the Land League were complaining of the way it had been 
spent. The truth is that they have not complained. Ever since the 
days of Mr. O’ConneELv’s ‘ Rent,’’ it has been the Irish practice to 
select financial agents they could trust, and to ask no account of them. 
This hos been the mode of administration of the funds needed for 
several great agitations. It is not one which Teutonic communities 
would like. But the necessity for secrecy is great, and the feeling of 
personal loyalty is stronger in Celtic than in ‘Teutonic communities. 





THE new law regulating the sale of British and Irish lands passed 
through Parliament so quietly as to attract very little attention, but it 
bids fair to introduce serious modifications into the very conception 
of landed property in those islands. Heretofore, a large propor- 
tion of English lands have ‘been in the hands of life-tenants merely. 
The estate has been entailed for perhaps three generations, or the nomi- 
nal owner has merely the interest accruing to a husband in the estate of 
a deceased wife. In a few cases, a land-owner thus situated could grant 
long leases, but only after an expensive application to the Court of 
Chancery. Only in the most extraordinary circumstances could he ob- 
tain leave tosell. ‘The effects of this were that large estates were in the 
hands of men who had no money to improve them, who had no secu- 
rity to offer on which they could raise money for that or any pur- 
pose, and who could offer no terms which would induce a tenant to 
make costly improvements. The new law greatly enlarges the power of 
granting leases, enabling the tenant at will to give these for terms which 
amount to perpetuity of tenure. It authorizes the sale of parts of 
estates, for the purpose of raising money to improve the rest. And it 
removes the jurisdiction of points left doubtful by this more generous 
legislation, from the Court of Chancery to any law court, thus saving 
time and expense. 

No doubt this new law is a great advance upon previous English 
legislation. But it is characteristically English, in preferring an elabo- 
rate corrective of a bad system to the removal of the system itself. 
What England really needs is the abolition of the power now vested in 
land-owners to control the disposal of an estate after their death. It 
needs the introduction of the principle of the civil law, that the power . 
of the testator ceases as soon as the heir has been invested with posses- 
sion. When it reaches that point, life-tenancy will give place to full 
ownership, and imperfect rights to those which are perfect,—a transition 
effected in every other civilized country. We predict that this new 
compromise law will be fruitful of complications, misunderstandings and 
law-suits to an extent that will compel a much more explicit recognition 
of the rights of the life-tenant. 





THE results of the elections for the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
(Abgeordnetenhaus) were misrepresented grossly by the first despatches. 
These read as though the Progressists (or Radicals) had carried every- 
thing before them, and the Conservatives had lost ground. The truth is 
that the two parties upon whom Prince BrsMarck has relied since his 
break with the National Liberals, the Conservatives and the Catholic 
Centre, both have maintained their ground,—the former gaining nine 
seats and the latter losing nothing. So long as they can act together, 
they will form a working majority in the new chamber, as they did in 
the old. Berlin again returns nothing but Progressist members, but 
Berlin has done nothing else than this for many years. The heaviest 
losses have fallen upon that section of the Liberals which is most akin 
to the Progressists, and which refused to support Prince BisMARcK in 
his fiscal policy. 





Spain is passing through a curious political crisis. Here as else- 
where parliamentary government is met by the difficulty that no party 
in the Cortes is strong enough to sustain a ministry. In England, when 
every man was either Whig or Tory, the responsibility of the ministry 
to the Parliament worked easily. Even in England, the rise of 
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additional parties—Radical, Home Rulers, Land Leaguers and Churchill 
Tories—makes the problem more difficult. When the Irish franchise is 
reformed, the Irish National party will be so large and compact as to 
prevent both Liberals and Conservatives from getting a majority under 
ordinary circumstances. In France, in Germany, in Italy, no party 
has a majority. Every government bases itself on a coalition of minor 
parties, and happy is the Statesman who, like BisMARCK, can get on 
without a majority. In Spain, the ministry which carried the commer- 
cial treaty with France and refused to negotiate such a treaty with 
England, has broken down on the question of the best way-to raise 
money for current expenses. Marshal SERRANO comes forward from 
his long political retirement with a proposal for something more lasting 
than a coalition of two factions in the Cortes. He does not see why 
Spain should not have a strong, progressive monarchical party, which 
would command the support of a majority of the nation, and thus make 
parliamentary government not only feasible, but easy. He proposes, 
with this in view, the restoration of the Constitution adopted in 1869, 
when the ex-Queen IsABELLA bade farewell to Spain ; and he thinks that 
within its bounds room might be found for a general agreement. ‘The 
difficulty in the way is the petty and selfish ambitions of the leaders of 
factions in the Cortes. Every man who can put himself at the head of 
a group, knows that the time may come when his group will be needed 
to make.up a majority, and when he can dictate his own terms, as Mr. 
Danie, O’ConneELL did to the Whigs. The system which invests a 
parliamentary leader with the executive power of the nation serves as a 
great stimulus to petty ambitions. ‘The American method, whatever its 
disadvantages, serves to check such ambitions. 


(See Mews Summary, page 45.) 


WHAT MR. HERBERT SPENCER THINKS OF US. 

R. SPENCER at last has found time and strength to convey to 

his American friends his impressions of their country, doing this 

by means of an interview of which an authorized report appears in the 

New York papers. No intelligent American, however little he shares 

Mr. SpENCER’S philosophical views, will fail to be interested in what he 

says. Mr. SPENCER’S criticisms, it is true, are not very profound, but, 

what is perhaps better, they are generally just and helpful. ‘They touch 

some of the sorest places in our national life, and they touch these wisely 
and well. 

Mr. SPENCER, it should be remembered, is an optimist, who looks for 
great things for the world in general, and, therefore, for America in 
particular. He traces the evils which afflict society to the want of ade- 
quate adjustment of character to environment. He regards the world’s 
history thus far as a prolonged age of transition, characterized by fric- 
tions and collisions, which are diminishing and will pass away utterly 
with the lapse of time. The development of character which will effect 
this, he expects not from the voluntary choices and spontaneous energy 
of the race, but as the result of natural processes which cannot be frus- 
trated, and which advance by molecular sociological changes. With 
this view of progress, Mr. SPENCER cannot fail to regard America as the 
field of a great development for mankind. Our evils are by their nature 
temporary; our progress to the good assured. This is our under- 
standing of his general view of progress. We cannot profess our agree- 
ment with it. We think it involves a depreciation of our human re- 
sponsibility, which would be a great social danger if it attained a gene- 
ral acceptance. In this country, and in every other, there is a moral 
dualism,—a baser self warring with the better, and far from certain of 
defeat. We and every other people can ruin ourselves if we choose. 
We like far better than Mr. SpeNncer’s the philosophy which Mr. Low- 
ELL gives us in his ‘‘ Washers of the Shroud ”’ : 

Three roots bear up Dominion: Knowledge, Will— 
These twain are strong, but stronger yet the third,— 
Obedience,—'tis the great tap-root that still 

Knit round the rock of Duty, is not stirred, 

Though Heaven-loosed tempests spend their utmost skill. 
Rough are the steps, slow-hewn in flintiest rock, 

States climb to power by; slippery those with gold 
Down which they tumble to eternal mock : 

No chafferer’s hand shall long the sceptre hold, 

Who given a Fate to shape, would sell the block. 


What Mr. SPENCER has to say of us that is good is based mainly on 
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his view of the present and future of the whole world. What is derived 
from his specific observation of America is not flattering. We cannot 
discuss all the points he makes, but we notice the most striking. 

We have retained, Mr. SpENcER thinks, the forms, without the sub- 
stance, of liberty. We march in great bodies to the polls to choose 
our rulers, and to prescribe the policy of the government, but are no 
more free in our political action than were the rank and file in the Ital- 
ian cities of the middle ages. This, however, proves nothing against 
Republican institutions. America is not yet Republican. It has the 
Republican environment, but not the Republican character. This arises 
from the way in which our system of government originated. We did 
not grow normally into a Republican government, but adopted it by a 
reflective act and on theoretical grounds, before we had attained that 
development of character which gives the substance to Republican 
forms. 

On one point of character he insists as central and essential. It is 
the feeling for rights,—our own rights and those of others equally. We 
are too easy in our treatment of encroachments. Because resistance will 
cost us trouble, or take up our time, or make us unpopular, we put up withall 
kinds of small intrusions from others. And this prepares us for expect- 
ing the same indulgence when we find it convenient to encroach. We 
think it—as Mr. Spencer’s collocutor evidently thought it—a finer thing 
not to notice these things, as otherwise we should be disagreeable. ° We 
forget that we owe to the community the duty of resistance. A writer in 
FREDERICK MauRice’s “ Politics for the People ’’ (1848) well says: ‘In 
giving way to selfish persons, remember that you cannot sacrifice your- 
self alone. Any relation in which you may be placed to them, is not a 
thing that concerns you only, but is, as it were, a trust for society in 
general.’’ That, we take it, is in Mr. SpENCER’s opinion, a much 
higher ground than the easy good nature which Americans love and 
practise. 

Mr. SPENCER thinks we are weak in our excessive confidence in edu- 


cation. It is character, not knowledge, which is fundamental to so- 
ciety. Even to know what is right, and all the reasons for it, brings 


with it no assurance of right practice. ‘The political managers, who 
usurp power from the hands of the people, and the voters who march to 
the polls like droves of cattle, both have received, in most cases, that 
measure of education which the Republic thinks needful to good citi- 
zenship. But it does not keep them from wrong-doing, or create in 
them that sense of right, which leads a man to make a conscience of his 
liberty. 

This is a brief outline of—not in his words—what our visitor has to 
say of us. It. is true enough. Is it the whole truth? We think not. 
Without in the least detracting from Mr. SpENcER’s acuteness as an ob- 
server, we feel that his view of American society is based upon imperfect 
observation, and is in many respects misleading. Partly this is due to 
the brevity of his stay among us. He comes hither as an Englishman 
who has been making up his mind for forty years about America at a 
distance, and takes forty days to readjust his previous impressions. 
Now, America is not only a very large phenomenon, but exceedingly 
complex as well. An American in England gets the clues to English 
politics in three months; but an Englishman in America needs nearly 
It is, again, a most unfortunate time for impartial ob- 
We are having a house- 


as many years. 
servation, in which Mr. SPENCER visits us. 
cleaning, and no just estimate of what a family is, or what its surround- 
ings are, can be got by a visitor who calls in house-cleaning time. Mr. 
SPENCER hears of political bosses, rings, and the like, ad nauseam. It 
is unavoidable, but it is because we are getting rid of them, not superfi- 
cially, but by cutting up the very root from which these grow. He is 
witnessing the process of a reform more thorough and sweeping than 
that which, in 1832, wrenched the government of England out of the 
hands of the upper classes and their dependents. And it is proceeding 
with far less friction and collision than was seen in those days of agita- 
tion, culminating in riot and threatening armed revolt. 


Mr. SPENCER’S view of the origin of our institutions is not histori- 
cally correct. Americans did not sit down and of set purpose manu- 
facture a Republican government, after making up their minds that this 
was abstractly the best. In 1778 and in 1789, they took such materials 
as were at hand and gave them the shape which best suited the charac- 
ter and the preferences of the people they were meant for. We have 
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FisHER AMEs’s word for it that the majority of the Constitutional Con- 
vention would have preferred a monarchical government, but knew that 
we had no materials for such a structure. The doctrine that Republican 
institutions are ideally the best, and not simply best for America in the 
existing circumstances, is of later and Democratic origin. It cam: in 
with the cultus of the Constitution as an historical finality. And the 
paper Constitutions to which Mr. SPENCER so much objects, are not the 
rigid affairs he supposes. They are capable of amendment, and have 
received radical amendments. They are the record of our progress, 
not insuperable barriers to it. Besides they are, at the utmost, no more 
than broadly-sketched outlines of a system thought the best. The fill- 
ing up is left to historical necessity, to the national judiciary and to 
common sense. All attempts at ‘‘ strict construction’’ have proved 
futile. They have broken down under the hands of even the party 
which based itself upon that idea. 

As to the excess of our confidence in education, there is much 
truth in what Mr. SPENCER says. But the best American conception of 
education involves much more than Mr. SPENCER includes in it. It in- 
volves the culture of the will to obedience as well as of the mind to 
knowledge. We do not trust entirely to the infusion of elementary 
knowledge nor even of the knowledge of moral duties. We look to that 
development of right habits of action, in which the school codperates 
with the home, the church and society at large. The old problem 
‘*Can virtue be taught?’’ is one to which Mr. SPENCER has his own 
answer. It is not ours. We cannot wait on his age-long processes. We 
believe in regenerative forces which lie deeper than knowledge, and 
reach farther. We believe that these flow in all the channels of social 
relation, and in all the channels of personal event. Poor as is the rela- 
tion of our national achievement to our national ideal, it would be much 
poorer were it not for these forces. They have been purifying the 
sources of national life. Upon their continuance depends the perpetuity 
of this and of every nation under heaven. But their action is no blind 
fate, no irresistible natural process, working by age-long and molecular 
changes. We must be a willing people to experience their power. It 
is their power which the patriotic prophet witnessed as he stood in vision 
by the valley in the Syrian desert, and saw the bones of the caravan 
which its sands had smothered, draw to each other in the unity of life 
and energy, and rise up a great army. It is the power which always 
has been drawing men out of their animal selfishness and their death- 
like isolation into social relations, and quickening in them public spirit 
and the love of righteousness, just as the solar forces have been drawing 
the material particles of our earth’s surface out of isolation and death 
into those organic unities which constitute the beauty, the harmony and 
the uses of our planet. Mr. SPENCER calls it “the unknown and the 
unknowable.’’ As well apply those terms to the sun. 








NEW YORK POLITICS. 

HERE is no ray of light to illumine the Republican situation in 
New York. Jay HusBELL and other Stalwart experts are reported 

to have returned from a survey of the field satisfied that nothing can be 
done to save the fight. Ifa few Congressional Districts can be plucked 
like brands from a general burning, it is all the most sanguine can 
expect. But even here the fatuousness of the Republican leaders 
manifests itself. For example, in one of the New York City Districts 
so small a politician as ex-Assemblyman Bropsky has been nominated 
by the Republicans against so able and wily a politician as ex-Lieut.- 
Governor DorSHEIMER. It is greatly to the discredit of Mr. DoRSHEIMER 
that he should be continually posing as a reformer and an exponent of 
the doctrine that we must have the best mén in politics, and that he 
should illustrate his insincerity by following slavishly in the lead of that 
arrant humbug, JoHN Ke.ty. Nevertheless, Mr. DORSHEIMER is 
‘*smart’’ enough to beat Mr. Bropsxky, who has earned his nomination 
by the most devoted support of the machine. Another example of the 
headlong folly of the Republican Stalwarts is the renomination of Mr. 
Frank Hiscock in the Syracuse District. This man’s record is most 
unsavory. To him, as well to Ropeson, Pace, and KEIrer, may be 
attributed the worst errors of the Republican party in the present House. 
To Mr. Hiscock and his allies on the Republican side of the House may 
fairly be charged the extravagances that now constitute the chief accusa- 
tion of the Democratic orators on the stump. He is renominated in 





spite of his record and his unpopularity with the better men of his own 
party, and he is opposed by Major A. H. Davis, a strong man, with a 
war record and a reputation beyond reproach. With an unimpeachable 
nomination in the Syracuse District, the Republicans were certain of an 
election. With Mr. Hiscock in the field, the canvass, to say the least, 
is of doubtful issue. The Democrats, however, have made their share 
of errors, although they are less reckless than usual. ‘The nomination 
of Mr. OrLtanpo B. Porrer in the district now represented by Mr. 
RoswELi P. FLower, agaist so admirable a candidate as Mr. W. L. 
StRonG, the Republican nominee, is one of those inexplicable turns in 
political manceuvring that baffle the understanding of common men, 
In that district, certainly, there should be a gain of one Republican 
Congressman. 

But when we look over the State at large, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the prevailing apathy. It is in vain that rural visitors of a 
Stalwart bias inform the Republican Committee sitting in New York, 
and through them the State, that everything is hopeful and lovely in the 
interior. This is merely whistling to keep up the courage of the party 
until the last tale has been told to credulous marines and the last dollar 
for election expenses has been paid in. Judge FoLGER’s nomination 
was not hailed with enthusiasm by any portion of the Republican party, 
Stalwart or Half-breed. Nothing that he has said or done, nothing 
that has been said or done by his supporters, can arouse the faintest 
spasm of cheerfulness. The Stalwart leaders, indeed, appear to have 
relinquished attempts to infuse life and animation into a campaign 
which, from the first, has been dull and flat. Mr. Howarp CARROLL, 
the eleventh-hour nominee for Congressman-at-large, is on the stump 
in his own behalf, and is conducting his own canvass in his own pecu- 
liar way, as he declared he should ; and the hilarious and elastic Mr. 
Cuauncey M. Depew has been making bright speeches in the interior 
of the State. But, for the most part, the Republicans show very little 
life; they evidently feel very little hope. It is as if the Stalwarts, by 
trick and device, having nominated their candidate, had sullenly aban- 
doned the fight. They seem to have come to the conclusion that, since 
the Half-breeds yield but a half-hearted support to the ticket forced on 
the party, the fight may as well be lost and the consequences therefor 
be charged to the wing of the party whose outrageous treatment has 
brought upon the whole organization this deadly depression. Their en- 
ergies are chiefly directed to the admonition of, and expostulation with, 
the Half-breeds. The newspapers of the CoNKLING-ARTHUR stripe con- 
tent themselves with lecturing the cheated Republicans, as though any 
party ever won a fight when going into battle arguing the case with its 
own rank and file. If anything were needed to prove the utter futility 
of the attempts of the Stalwart leaders to rally their forlorn hope, it may 
be found in the attitude of the few newspapers that support the FoLGErR 
ticket. These devote the major portion of their space to making 
warupon their Half-breed brethren. Such a fight as this is already lost. 

When the battle is lost—and nothing short of a miracle can save it 
—the machine leaders will undoubtedly fall upon the Half-breed discon- 
tents with the charge that their lukewarmness and half-concealed oppo- 
sition have brought defeat upon the party. When these criminations 
and recriminations begin, it will be well to remember that the manage- 
ment of the Republican convention that nominated Mr. FoLcErR, and 
the campaign that followed, were in the hands of the Stalwart leaders. 
There was never any popular demand for Mr. FoLtGcEer’s nomination. 
That his candidacy, able and honest although he is, failed to evoke any 
enthusiasm, even from those who had forced him upon the party, is not 
surprising. One wing of the party, conscious of its fatal error, and 
seeing inevitable defeat staring the party in the face, carries on the 
contest with a listlessness born of despair. The other wing, cheated 
and betrayed, and still smarting with a sense of its defeat in the nom- 
inating canvass, refuses to see in the party nominee anything but the 
fruit of a conspiracy. No qualifications in the candidate, no fear of 
Democratic ascendency in the State, can rouse these malcontents to 
activity in behalf of a ticket which they dislike and contemn. In New 
York, ‘‘Bossism’’ has done it best. In the State of the President of 
the United States, discontent and discord reign throughout the party of 
the President ; and if machine leaders have ever had full opportunity to 
show to what a pass they can bring a great, prosperous, and strong 
party, New York has furnished the occasion and the example. 








October 28th, 1882.] 





Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that the dissonance 
that characterizes the movement of the Republican party of the Empire 
State should show itself in the city of New York. No more disgraceful 
spectacle in American politics has ever been seen than that of all fac- 
tions of the Democracy of the city uniting to dicker away the fat offices 
of the municipality. The leaders of the various ‘‘ halls’’ of the Demo- 
cratic party in New York have vied with each other, heretofore, in the 
most scurrilous mutual abuse. According to each of these factions, 
there is no honesty in either of the others. Yet, with a complacency 
that is almost ludicrous, these bitter enemies, after slandering each 
other for years, have come together and have divided among them the 
offices of New York City as victors divide the spoils of a defeated army. 
The exhibition has nauseated all decent people. It has furnished an 
opportunity for an honest and worthy Independent movement on the 
part of the tax payers to put before the people a ticket of reputable and 
trustworthy men, and this now gives promise of success. By the appli- 
cation of great pressure, the Republican organization has been forced 
to join in its support. The machine leaders first declared that they saw in 
it no chance to benefit themselves or the Republican party, and though 
they knew that the Republican vote in the city is a hopeless minority, 
they refused to commit themselves to any but a ‘‘ straight’’ nomination. 
From this position they now have been driven, but it still is true that if 
the Independent ticket, headed by Mr. CAMPBELL, succeeds in New 
York City, it will be in spite of the Republican bosses. 

WHAT OUGHT THE UNIVERSITY TO DO? 

“T°HE Philadelphia Zedger of the zoth took up the question of the 

admission of women to the Department of Arts of the Univer- 
sity, and answering by anticipation the objections mooted by our able 
correspondent, whose letter was printed in THE AMERICAN of the 2ist, 
put the whole matter broadly and squarely on the right basis. The 
University has already done in individual cases, in its several special 
schools and courses, enough to show that there is no longer any doubt 
as to the propriety and success of opening the Department of Arts to 
women. Women have worked in its laboratories, they have passed pre- 
liminary examinations, they have studied in the auxiliary and scientific 
departments, they have won degrees by dint of good scholarship, and 
they have thus established their right to what is now asked. It is in the 
interest of the highest scholarship, and in order that the preparatory 
schools for girls may raise the standard of education, that the present 
application should be granted. It is a step forward, and the University 
can no more stand still than it can take a step backward, in refusing to 
those who are yet to come to its lecture-rooms the advantages that it 
has already given to the women whose names stand honorably, and by 
virtue of their successful proof of scholarship, well up on its rolls as 
special students and graduates in honors. The Ledger, with character- 
istic emphasis, declares that to shut the doors of the Department of 
Arts to women, after opening those of the scientific and technical 
schools, would be to drive studious girls and women to other and more 
distant colleges, while the University is enjoying the fruit of endow- 
ments for the special benefit of women. These they must now share 
with men or not at all, and yet the University asks for large subscrip- 
tions to carry on and extend its work of education. 

The experiment has been made here as it has been elsewhere, with 
the uniform result of success. In England, SEpcwick at Cambridge de- 
clares that no drawbacks or difficulties have ever occurred to counter- 
balance the great and obvious economy of teaching power effected by 
the system of mixed classes of men and women. Since 1877, the Uni- 
versity of London admits women, on exactly the same footing as men, 
to all the degrees in all the faculties and permits them to receive the 
same honors and degrees. The influence in England, in raising the 
quality of education throughout the country, has been pronounced by 
experts enormous, by encouraging in girls’ schools a more bracing 
course of study, giving women a higher standard of intellectual work, 
and in spreading abroad sounder knowledge, loftier aspirations and 
greater power for good. Mr. James Bryce, an Oxford professor, es- 
pecially emphasizes the importance of thus securing for women the 
teaching of those who are admittedly foremost in their special subjects. 
In New York, there is an association for promoting the higher education 
of women, which aims to secure to women the opening of Columbia 
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College, the sister of our own University. At its last and first public 
meeting, each point was duly urged by a succession of speakers,—Mr. 
CHOATE strongly protesting that the young women should not be exiled 
from their own homes only to get instruction less thorough than that 
ready at hand. 

The admission of women to the privileges now so cheaply bought by 
men, stimulates them both to better exertions. To the women, it means 
a systematic discipline enabling them to bring their full mental powers 
to work for intellectual development, instead of the sudden cessation of 
all instruction at eighteen, as is mainly the rule at present. To the 
men, it means that their path in life is no longer to be divorced from 
that of their mothers, sisters and wives, but that there is to be opened 
for all of them a higher level of intelligence and of social and family 
life than can now be attained by any but exceptional individuals. It is 
only within the last hundred years that there has been any provision 
whatever made for the education of women in America. Writing and 
arithmetic were, as Mrs. JoHn Apams tells us in her ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ 
enough for those who were to be the future wives of our Presidents. 
As late as 1790, and in Boston, girls first began to be admitted to the 
public schools, but only in the summer months, between April and Oc- 
tober, when there were not boys enough to fill the rooms. In 1826, the 
first High School for Girls was opened in Boston, but there was such 
hostility that it closed after eighteen months. Now, throughout New 
England, thanks mainly to Horace Mann, girls and boys are educated 
together, and in the struggle for prizes, the former win their full share. 
Cornell University, through President Wuire, declares that the women 
stand the test as to health quite as well as the men. President ANGELL 
of the University of Michigan, says that college work is far more 
wholesome than the usual routine of women in society. The cramming 
process which breaks down girls who want to complete a course of in- 
struction at a women’s college at eighteen, is infinitely more trying than 
the regular university course which it is proposed to open to women, 
that they may follow it slowly, calmly, deliberately, and with profit 
alike to the slower and surer development of their faculties, physical and 
mental. In the public schools women are employed as teachers in the 
proportion of ten to every man, and yet, having made this the business 
of their lives, hard as is the strain, they show themselves perfectly able 
to bear it. 

All that is asked is that women shall have the same opportunigy for 
a thorough education that is given to men, and as nearly as possible un- 
der the same conditions ; that the University, which has already received 
large additions to its endowments, either directly from women or 
under their influence and with their assent, should give to those of them 
who are desirous and are prepared to embrace the opportunity, facilities 
for pursuing the regular courses of study in its undergraduate depart- 
ment, under the care of the instructors who are already employed there. 
It is a perfectly natural, modest and moderate request that the advan- 
tages of the University should be opened in this, as they have already and 
successfully been in its other departments. It will give women the sys- 
tematic training to develop their natural capacity, whether it be for 
literature, science or art, and it will improve the general system of 
school education, from the primary to the highest grades, by giving it a 
thorough, practical and definite standard, by which to regulate this 
instruction. It will utilize existing schools and strengthen them by 
securing the best teachers in every chair, instead of dividing both pupils 
and professors between rival institutions for the two sexes, in separate 
and even opposite systems of instruction. ‘The University needs all the 
support it can get from all quarters, and now the opportunity is at hand 
boldly to put itself forward as the representative of all that is highest 
and best in education, and as ready to open its doors to the most 
thorough instruction of all who will properly prepare themselves for its 
tests. Who can doubt that the answer will be such as to secure it all 
it wants to give it strength and to make it in funds, what it is in all 
other respects, the representative American University in a city, with 
the advantages and limitations implied in that fact ? 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE agitation of the question of admitting female students to the 
University has some gratifying features. It draws out information 
as to the progress of thought on coéducation, and it is the occasion of a 
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letter to one of the city journals—the Zedger—the reading of which 
must certainly be pleasurable to most people. A lady—the daughter, 
the Zedger mentions, ‘‘ of a prominent citizen, whose position makes 
her report of value,’’—who has herself been one of the students (we 
presume in the Department of Medicine) at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes concerning her experience there, and we print the whole 
letter as stating the case best : 

Mr. Epiror:—You did not make the point any too wg fs to the courtesy 
shown to the girl students by all connected with the University. ile another woman 
is knocking at another door there, a word of experience from the women for whom one 
door has been opened a few years may help to lay at rest the fears of some good 
friends cf higher education who still dread coéducation. 

In all our experience we met with nothing but the utmost courtesy and kindness 
from students as well as instructors. We left the University with a feeling of pride 
that our Philadelphia students had made such a record for themselves. We attended 
lectures, recitations and examinations with the male students, often one. woman with a 
large class of young men. We never met with rudeness, or what is called gallantry, 
intrusive attentions, from any student—always the utmost politeness. 

Chivalric is a strong word to use, yet that seems to characterize the attitude of pro- 
fessors and students towards the women students there. We shall always look back 
with unmixed pleasure to our college days. Many little things might have made those 
days hard for us; nothing that could be done to make them easy and pleasant for us 
was overlooked. dad 

Friday, Octeber 19. - 

In a letter to The Advertiser, Mr. Witt1AM H. HuGHEs confesses to 
the partial defeat of his hopes in establishing the Rugby colony in Ten- 
nessee, but avows his conviction that it is bound to be a success ulti- 
mately. He ascribes its trials to the unfitness of many settlers for the 
work of breaking new ground in this way, to the severity of the first 
season, and to an underestimate of the outlay needed for such an under- 
taking. He might have added, the wretched system of organization, 
which left every question to the action of a board sitting in England, 
and the consequent neglect of the most ordinary precautions for the 
safety and the comfort of the settlers. All American experience shows 
that colonists must have ‘‘ some toughness in their grain,’’ and that they 
must have the control of their affairs in their own hands. The early 
history of the Carolinas shows how near they can come to wrecking ev- 
erything when they are kept dependent on a worshipful body of respect- 
ables meeting on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We see no reason why Rugby should not be a success. It lies well 
within the area from which Cincinnati must be fed. It can secure rail- 
road connections with that city by a small outlay. The site is excellent 
soil, with great capabilities. And its elevation above the sea-level, com- 
bined with its social attractions, may make it a favorable summer resort. 








One of the rather entertaining features of the Bi-Centennial business, 
is the lack of exact acquaintance with the facts of history, shown by 
many of those who have been “‘ writing up’’ PENN’s career in the news- 
papers. Even the New York 7Z7riéune trips dreadfully in an editorial 
articke on Sunday, in which it gravely says concerning PENN’s departure 
for America, in 1682, that while King CHARLEs was doubtless glad to 
cancel the old debt by giving him Pennsylvania in settlement, ‘‘ there 
can be as little doubt that the admiral saw him set sail with a sense of 
unspeakable relief !’’ Considering the fact that the admiral had departed 
this life more than a dozen years previously, we can only say that there 
is room for a good deal of doubt on this point. 





WE observe that Harper's Weekly, in its attempts to illustrate the 
Bi-Centennial, repeats a blunder frequently made with reference to the 
locality of the death-scene in ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ It gives a picture of the 
old Quaker almshouses as the place where LONGFELLOW’s heroine found 
her lover. As those almshouses were for the use of decayed members 
of the Society of Friends, GaBriéL, a French Catholic, could not have 
been an inmate of them. Nor were they hospitals for the care of the 
sick. It was in the city almshouse, at Tenth and Spruce streets, that 
GABRIEL died, as the description in the poem clearly shows, and as Mr. 
LONGFELLOw himself explained in his life-time. A part of the old wall 
still stands on the grounds of Mr. JoHN WELSH’s residence. 





Ir has been the accepted historical statement, always, that the first 
shot in the civil war, that which began the assault upon Fort Sumter, 
was fired by Epmunp Rurrin, of Virginia. General S. D. LEE writes 
to the New Orleans Zimes- Democrat, under date of October 7th, to say 
that RurrFin did not, but that ‘‘ Captain GeorcE S. JAMEs, of South 
Carolina, afterwards killed when a Lieutenant-Colonel, at Boonsboro’, 
Maryland, did fire it.’ General LEE says in his letter that he was a 
captain in a South Carolina troops, and an aide-de-camp of General 
BEAUREGARD, at the time of the attack on the fort, and that he now 
draws his information from a diary which he kept at the time. He goes 
into details concerning the summons for ANDERSON’s surrender, etc., 
and then says: 

This reply [of Major ANDERSON] being unsatisfactory, Colonel JAMES CHESNUT 
and Captain S. D. LEE gave the Major a written communication dated « Fort Sumter, 
S. C., April 12, 1861, 3.20 A. M.,” informing him, by authority of General BEAURE- 
GARD, that the batteries of General BEAUREGARD would open on the fort in one hour 
from that time. The party, as designated, then proceeded in their boats to Fort John- 
son, on James Island, and delivered the order to Captain Gzorce S. JAMES, command- 
ing the mortar battery, to open fire on Fort Sumter. At 4.30 4. M. the first gun was 





fired at Fort Sumter, and at 4.40 the second gun was fired from the same battery. 
Captain JAMEs offered the honor of firing the first shot to RoGER A. Pryor, of Virginia. 
He declined, saying he could not fire the first gun. Another officer then offered to 
take Pryor’s place. JAmes replied, « No! I will fire it myself.” And he did fire it. 
At 4.45 A. M. nearly all the batteries in the harbor were firing on Sumter. Mr. Ep- 
WARD RUFFIN (who was much beloved and respected) was at the iron battery on 
Morris’ Island. I always understood he fired the first gun from the iron battery ; but 
one thing is certain—he never fired the first gun against Fort Sumter. GEoRGE S. 
James did. Nor did he fire the second gun. He may have fired the third gun, or first 
gun from the iron battery on Morris’ Island. 





A FRIEND at Wilmington, Delaware, has copied from the records of 
the Deeds office of Newcastle County a memorandum which appears 
there, attesting the delivery to PENN, at Newcastle, on October 28th, 
1682, of the ‘‘ possession and seizin’’ of the town of Newcastle, and 
twelve miles round about it. This memorandum is part of the record 
evidence showing PENN’s presence at Newcastle on October 28th. It 
runs as follows : 

New Castle, the 28th October, 1682.—Memorandum that the day and year first 
above written, WILLIAM PENN, Esq., by virtue of an Instrument of Indenture, signed 
and sealed by his Royall Highness JAMEs Duke of York, &c., Did then and there de- 
mand possession and seizin of JouN MOLL, Esq., and EPHRAIM HERMAN, Gentlemen 
(Attorneys constituted by his sd Royall Highness) of the town of New Castle, other- 
wise called Delaware, with twelve miles circle or compass of the sd Town. That the 
possession and seizin was accordingly given by said Attorneys to the said WILLIAM 
PENN, according to the usual form, by delivery of the fort of the sd Town and leaving 
the sd WILLIAM PENN in quiet and peaceable possession thereof and allso by the de- 
livery of turf and twig [and water and soyle of the River of Delaware], And that the 
said WILLIAM PENN remained in the peaceable possession of the premises, as witness 
our hands the day above said and when the words “and water and soyle of the river 
Delaware” were interlined before us. 

Tuo. HoLmE, Gro, HERMAN, 
Wo. MARKHAM, JA. GRAHAM, 
ARNOLDUS DELA GRANGE, JAM’N LAND, 
RICHARD JUGOLO, JosEPpH CURTIS. 
JoHN SMITH, 


PENN’S TWO WIVES. 

HERE is not a little picturesque contrast in the two marriages of 

William Penn. One was in the warmth of youth, the other in 
the age of sober responsibility. Guli Springett was a bright young 
beauty, Hannah Callowhill a matured serious woman. The one mar- 
riage represented the opening and development of Penn’s career, the 
other its fulfilment and close. The first wife was with him in the time 
of hope and anticipation, when his spirit was high, his purposes undis- 
couraged ; the other was his helpmeet and partner, in the day when his 
burdens were found to be heavy, his plans slow and difficult of accom- 
plishment. The husband held the first wife in his arms as her last 
breath passed ; the second wife found it her lot to watch ‘for five years 
the steps of the paralytic invalid, to bring up his children, to stand 
guard over their common interests, and at last to lay his dust at Jor- 
dans. 

In this contrast, there is no greater praise or appreciation for one woman 
than for the other. Hannah Callowhill’s labors were to her credit as 
those of a devoted, patient, earnest care-taker in her husband’s house. 
But in our natural regard for the picturesqueness of life, we turn, of 
course, to think first and most of Guli Springett. Her family history 
itself isromantic, her person was charming, her mind bright, her character 
one of the sweetest in the records. The glimpses we get of her in 
Thomas Ellwood’s Journal, at the time when she was living with her 
mother and step-father—Isaac Penington,—at Chalfont, give us a 
most pleasing picture to begin with, and the details of her life, after 
marriage, only continue and deepen the favorable impression. 

As to her family history: In the midst of the civil war, in that 
doubtful early period of the struggle, about the time that Hampden 
fell, and before Cromwell’s powers had come into full play, there lay ill 
of a deadly fever, at Arundel, in Sussex, a young Parliamentary colonel, 
Sir William Springett. He had entered the struggle promptly in 1642, 
had raised a regiment of foot,—‘‘ eight hundred men, without beat of 
drum, most of them religious professors and professors’ sons;’’ had been 
in the fight of Edgehill with his men ; had served as deputy-lieutenant of 
Kent, helping to suppress there the Royalist rising at the time of the battle 
on Hounslow Heath ; had been in the assault on Lord Craven’s house, in 
Surrey, where some of his men were of the forlorn hope ; had shared 
the engagement at Newbury, where he was struck by a bullet, but not 
hurt ; and now, in February, 1643, had helped capture the town of 
Arundel and its castle, of which, with Colonel Morley, he had been 
appointed governor. Hastening to his bedside, came his young wife, 
and her relation, in her letters to her daughter, Guli, and grandson, 
Springett Penn, of the scene with her dying husband, and her parting 
from him, is a most graphic and touching piece of description. She 
had come down from London, through a winter freshet, the streams so 
full that she was obliged to take a boat at Newington, while the horses 
swam with the carriage, travelling belated, at night, and overset at one 
place into a hedge—all this under circumstances relating to herself 
which made it questionable whether she should venture to travel at all. 
Her husband was already at death’s door ; ‘‘ the purple spots had come 
out on him the day before, and now were struck in, and the fever had 
got to his head ;’’ in a few hours, after a most affecting interview, in 
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which she was entirely exposed to the infection of his fever, he expired. 
This was early in February ; a few weeks later, his daughter, Gulielma 
Maria—Latinizing the names of the two parents—-was born. She was 
probably a little older than William Penn, for as February, in the old 
style, was the twelfth and closing month of the year, her birth must 
have been quite early in 1644, while Penn’s was on the 14th of October 
following. 

Carefully brought up by her mother, in London, the only child—for 
her elder brother, John, a child of tender age, died soon after his fa- 
ther—Guli was ten when the widow married her second husband, Isaac 
Penington, a seriously-inclined son of that ‘‘Alderman Penington,’’ 
of London, who was high sheriff in 1638, member of Parliament in 1640, 
Lord Mayor in 1642, Lieutenant of the Tower later, and in 1649 mem- 
ber of the Council of State. Alderman Penington was one of the 
regicide judges, but he did not sign the warrant for Charles’s execution. 
At the restoration he was among the nineteen who, relying upon 
Charles II.’s promises in the declaration from Breda, surrendered them- 
selves, and who, to their disappointment, were tried, convicted and con- 
demned to death. Fourteen, however, had their sentence commuted to 
imprisonment for life, with confiscation of their estates, and Penington 
fell in this list. He died a prisoner in the Tower, at the close of 1661, 
in the custody of that bird of prey, Sir John Robinson, whom we meet 
in the Penn biographies, as one of the magistrates who attempted to 
bully the jury into a verdict of conviction in the famous ‘‘trial’’ of Penn 
and William Mead, at the Old Bailey, in 1670, and who subsequently 
sent Penn to Newgate. 

The Penington property, upon the alderman’s condemnation, was 
scattered, some of it going to one favorite of the King, and some to 
another. (Part fell to the enrichment of one of the King’s many ille- 
gitimate children—the Duke of Grafton—and helped establish the for- 
tune of one of the chief of the present great houses of England.) But 
before the catastrophe, Isaac Penington, who had married the widow 
Springett in 1654, had removed to one of his father’s places, ‘* The 
Grange,’’ at Chalfont, in Bucks; and when Ellwood and his father rode 
to visit them, in 1658, they had just come down from London. Guli 
was then in her fifteenth year. Ellwood walked with her in the garden 
a short time, and found her rather demure and shy. Later,—in 1662, 
after he had been for a while reader to Master John Milton, and had 
been for some time in prison for his Quakerism,—he became tutor 
to the Penington children, and so, being one of the family, had every 


opportunity to make her acquaintance—and _ to fall in love with her, as | 


everybody else was doing. There were, indeed, many suitors already 
after the young lady. She was, Ellwood says, ‘‘in all respects a very 
desirable young woman, whether regard was had to her outward person, 
which wanted nothing to render her completely comely, or to the en- 
dowments of her mind, which were every way extraordinary, or to her 
outward fortune, which was fair,—and which with some hath not the 
least nor the last place.’’ As for the suitors, she was, says the tutor, 
further speaking of her about 1664, ‘‘openly sought and solicited by 
many, some of almost every rank and condition, good and bad, rich and 
poor, friend and foe.’’ None of them, however, made any progress ; 
‘¢ she carried herself with so much evenness of temper, such courteous 
freedom, guarded with the strictest modesty, that, as it gave encburage- 
ment or ground of hope to none, so neither did it administer any mat- 
ter of offence or just cause of complaint to any.’’ Some of the unsuccess- 
ful said sour things about Ellwood, intimating that he had opportunity 
to ensnare her affections, and would probably run away with her; but 


while he was, in truth, a most devoted admirer, he had discreetly con- | 








trolled himself, and regarded her as ‘‘ reserved’’ for another. Hiscritics | 


had measured him in their own bushel ; he was a very sober, conscien- 
tious young man. 
In this year, when Guli reached twenty, and was so courted, the 


young heir of Admiral Penn, travelling on the Continent, and summoned | 


from Italy, in July, by his father, had probably never seen her at all. 
He made her acquaintance after he definitively joined the Quakers, and 
began to preach—which was, therefore, not until after the autumn of 
1667, when, by listening to Thomas Loe, at Cork, he decided to cast in 
his lot with the followers of Fox. There is a statement in Maria Webb’s 
interesting volume, ‘‘The Penns and Peningtons of the Seventeenth 
Century,’’ that it was in 
Guli,—the occasion being otherwise notabie, for he was on his way to 
his father at Wanstead, having left his preaching in obedience to an im- 
perative demand, the result of which was the famous interview in which 
the old sailor turned the young man out of doors. 

Penn and Guli were married in the early spring of 1672, after his 
return from the first of his two notable visits to Germany, and six or 
seven months after his release from that imprisonment in Newgate which 
had been brought about by Sir John Robinson, after the discomfiture of 
the magistrates in the Old Bailey trial. They settled at Rickmansworth, 
in Hertfordshire, not far from Chalfont, in a house which long remained 
in a tolerable condition—the best preserved of all the Penn residences. 
Their married life continued for more than twenty years ; Guli died in 
1693, in February, at Hoddesden, at a time when many troubles had 
gathered about her husband. His marriage with Hannah Callowhill 
occurred about three years later—in the spring of 1696. She was the 








| result looked for. 


daughter of Thomas Callowhill, a Quaker merchant of Bristol, and a 
man of considerable fortune, and her mother’s father, Dennis Hollister, 
also a merchant of the same city, was likewise a prominent Quaker. 
Gulielma had left three children, Springett, William and Letitia. A 
daughter, Gulielma Maria, had died in 1689, and Springett, who was 
always delicate in health, lived only a few weeks beyond his father's 
marriage. William was a scape-grace, as is well known ; he caused his 
family great trouble, up to and beyond the time when his father was 
stricken with paralysis; he died (1720) two years after his father, of 
consumption, in the north of France. The Irish estates of his father 
went to his (William, Junior’s) children. Letitia Penn married Wil- 
liam Aubrey, and died childless. She is among those buried at Jor- 
dans. 

Hannah Penn—the second wife—had five children. John—known 
as ‘‘ the American,’’ because he was born in Philadelphia, during the 
stay of the family there in 1699, before they moved up to Pennsbury,— 
spent, after he became heir to the Proprietary interests, several years in 
this country, and died unmarried in 1746. His brother, Thomas, was 
also in Pennsylvania for a number of years; he married Lady Juliana 
Farmer, daughter of the Earl of Pomfret, and died in 1775. From him 
are descended the Penns of Stoke-Pogis, including Granville Penn, the 
biographer of Admiral Penn. Hannah’s other children were Margaret, 
Richard and Dennis. Margaret married Dennis Freame, and their 
daughter, Philadelphia, married an Irish gentleman named Dawson, 
who was subsequently created Lord Cremorne. Philadelphia—Lady 
Cremorne—it may be added, lived until 1826, dying at the age of eighty- 
six. Richard left children; Dennis died young. An interesting study 
of Hannah Penn’s labors in connection with her husband’s family and 
property, her troules and experiences, her character and capabilities, 
might be made ; lyt space will not permit in this paper. 

SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 
*,* This Department of [He American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 


the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof, Angelo 
Heilprin. 





MEETING OF THE MICROSCOPICAL AND MINERALOGICAL SECTIONS.— October 16.— 
Dr. C. Schaffer in the chair.—Mr. Theodore D. Rand made some observations on the 
crystals enclosed in mica,'which in some instances, in the opinion of the speaker, were 
clearly determinable to be quartz. The less readily determinable forms, whose behavior 
under the action of polarized light was in no way different from that exhibited by the 
more positive forms, could he. only reasoned to be the same through analogy. Mr. 
Rand explained a method he had employed in producing artificial crystals of gypsum. 

Mr. Reuben Haines referred to analyses recently made by him of the mineral Hel- 
vite (whose occurrence in this country—in Virginia—had lately been determined by 
Professor H. C. Lewis), which showed the mineral to contain very varying proportions 
of silica, a circumstance to be accounted for, in the opinion of the speaker, only on the 
assumption that the substance in question included free crystals of quartz. 





NOTES. 

By investigating the influence of temperature on the spectra of metalloids, Van 
Monckhoven has conclusively demonstrated the fact that many of the so-called high 
temperature spectra may be produced at very low temperatures, and vice versa. 

A statue commemorative of the elder Becquerel, the distinguished physicist, was in- 
augurated at Chatillon-sur-Loing, a small town of France in the department of Loiret— 
the birth-place of the scientist—on the 24th of September last. 

From observations made on the structure of the genital organs of a hermaphrodite 
herring, Professor Karl Vogt derives confirmatory evidence of the truth of the deduc- 
tion made from the embryological study of the Teleosts, or bony fishes, that the genital 
organs, both male and female, of this class of animals have one and the same origin; 
that their first formation is precisely the same, and that the declaration of sex by the 
nature of the generative products, and by the differentiation in the structure of the 
genital organs themselves, is a result of subsequent transformation.—Archives de Bi- 
ologte. 

Prof. Léon Fredericq, of the University of Liége, belgium, from a series of experi- 
ments made on the Carcinus menas, one of the common forms of European crab, ar- 


‘. i | rives at the conclusion that the spontaneous self-amputation (if so it may be termed) of 
1668 he first came to Chalfont and saw | a y ) 


the limbs of the crustaceans, a phenomenon of common occurrence, is the expression of a 
reflex action, and not a matter of volition from the part of the animal. A crab, when firmly 
held by one of the claws, desperately endeavors to escape, but it would seem that the 


animal itself has no intention of effecting its purpose through the instrumentality of 


self-mutilation. The muscular (reflex) action producing the break is the result of exci- 


| tation of the nerve elements of the appendage in question, and of the ventral gangli- 


onic mass. With the previous removal or isolation of this last, no disrupting action 
will take place ; its excitation, on the other hand, or the irritation of the sensory nerve 
filaments with which it stands in connection, whether by cutting, electricity, the appli- 
cation of great heat, or the action of certain chemicals, almost invariably produces the 
The removal of the dorsal ganglionic mass (supra-esophageal 


| ganglion), on the contrary, does not interfere with the process of amputation, 


The singular “ flirting ” habits, if so they may be termed, of the Australian bower- 
birds are likewise met with in the case of a species of bird-of-paradise (Diphyllodes 
chrysoptera), an inhabitant of the wilds of New Guinea. Mr. Goldie, in a note to the 
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ornithologist Sharpe, says: “ The bird is found in very rough and thick scrubby coun- 
try, at the head of gullies or on steep sidings, where he clears a space of ground about 
seven feet by four, by stripping all the leaves and twigs off the bushes, leaving only the 
heavier branches. The ground is cleared of all leaves and is quite bare, and this 
seems to be his playground ; in it he dances and flutters about as if at play” (ature, 
Oct. 5). The possession of this habit strikingly confirms the views previously expressed 
by many ornithologists, that the two groups of birds—the bower-bird and the bird-of- 
paradise—are very intimately related to each other, and that, in fact, they may with 
propriety be considered as belonging to the same family (aradeseid@ ) as was first 
maintained by Elliott, the former constituting the sub-family Zectonarchina. 

*,* In our lastissue, referring to the sand of the Sahara, we inadvertently stated 
that the views of Tchihatchef were refuted instead of accepted, by the German trav- 
eller Oscar Lenz; for Charles Martineau in the same paragraph read Charles Martins, 


“ MAMMALIA IN THE LARAMIE FORMATION.” 
N No. 114 of this journal (October 14) we noticed the rather important discovery made 
by the representatives of Professor Cope, of this city, of mammalian remains in the 
so-called Laramie Formation of the west, a group of deposits of very doubtful position 
in the geological scale, and concerning the equivalence of which the opinions of geo- 
logists are very materially divided, the deposits being by some considered as of Ter- 
tiary age, by others as belonging to the Cretaceous period, and by a third party as con- 
stituting a series of intermediate character, Cretaceo-Tertiary. We further stated that 
this discovery formed “another link in the evidence tending to prove that these depos- 
its, or at least a portion of them, are of Tertiary (Eocene) age, and not Cretaceous, as 
has frequently been insisted upon by some geologists,” a view that will probably be 
maintained by every unbiassed and fair-minded geologist. Professor Cope appears to 
be dissatisfied with our conclusion, and in a reply published in the last number of THE 
AMERICAN, essays, in a sort of semi-scientific fashion, to prove the erroneousness of the 
same, and by a method of false deduction, to throw ridicule on the nature of our argu- 
ment. 

Professor Cope states that in 1868 he “ first asserted the Cretaceous age of the Lara- 
mie formation in opposition to the views then entertained by geologists,” and that “ his 
conclusion has been acceded to by all the geologists and palzeontologists who are acquainted 
with vertebrate fossils, throughout the world, The evidence in favor of this view is 
abundant, but cannot be here recited. Mr. Heilprin’s conclusions will not be accepted, 
because they do not diminish this evidence nor create a probability that the beds are 
Tertiary.” 

Will this peremptory method of disposing of the question be accepted by geologists? 
Assuredly not. Professor Cope, while referring to the testimony of “ geologists and pal- 
zeontologists who are acquainted with vertebrate remains, throughout the world,” as cor- 
roborative of his views, judiciously (for his case) refrains from adverting to another class 
of geologists and palzeontologists, of equal eminence with his own particular body, and 
who are equally “throughout the world,” whose views on the subject are directly at va- 
riance with hisown. This is the more surprising, since the opinions held by most of these 
scientists have been freely ventilated in the current scientific periodicals, and some of 
them have only recently been accorded space in a journal, 74e Naturalist, of which 
Professor Cope is associate, and, if we mistake not, primary editor. Nor does Professor 
Cope seem to recognize that there could be any legitimate evidence, other than that of 
bones, brought to bear upon the subject at issue, but the question as to the relative val- 
ues of the stratigraphical evidence afforded respectively by vertebrate, invertebrate and 
vegetable remains, must be left to other naturalists besides the learned palzontologist 
of this city to decide. 

Professor Cope has justly stated in another place, that the Cretaceous age of the 
Laramie formation has been recognized as such (by those who uphold that view), prin- 
cipally from the circumstance that the deposits in question contain the remains of 
Dinosaurian reptiles, a class of animals not known to be represented in any undisputa- 
bly Tertiary formation. But Professor Cope does of state why Dinosaurian reptiles 
may not readily be found in deposits of later date than the Cretaceous period, and, 
indeed, there exists probably no paleontologist of any prominence who would have the 
sang froid to assert that such remains will nvt at some future day be discovered there. 
May it not then be asked, what evidence (in the absence of more positive data), other 
than the presumptive evidence afforded by these very reptilian reptiles, led Professor 
Cope in 1868, “in opposition to the views then entertained by geologists,” to assert 
the Cretaceous age of the Laramie formation? Yet, with remarkable consistency, 
Professor Cope seems to deny that similar evidence can be afforded by the mammalia, 
and this in the case of a formation whose position in the geological scale is maintained 
to be doubtful by many of the most experienced workers in the field and in the labora- 
tory! What if the mammalian remains had been discovered before those of the Dino- 
saurian reptiles? It is true, as Professor Cope states (and as we stated), that the 
Meniscoéssus in question is affiliated to a Jurassic animal—Stercognathus,—but does 
that affiliation lessen its relations to the Tertiary members of the Plagiaulacide ? 
What is the meaning of the phrase, “ This form is plainly not a distant relative of the 
Plagiaulacide from the Puerco Eocene of New Mexico” ? 

Professor Cope further says : “ Professor Heilprin goes on to assert that it [the dis. 
covery] clearly establishes the Tertiary age of the Laramie formation.” Where, we 
would ask, is this assertion to be found? What we did say is that “it either clearly 
establishes the Tertiary ag, as above stated, of a very controversial series of deposits, 
whose development extends over several thousands of feet in thickness, or it carries the 
group of mammalia into a formation where, up to the present time, they had not been 
found to exist”—the alternative here stated being that which is occupied by the 





The deduction from our argument by which the deposits in question are made to 
fall upon those of the Jurassic series is too puerile to require special consideration. 
In conclusion, we must still maintain that the discovery “is another link in the 
evidence tending to prove that those deposits, or at least a portion of them, are of Ter- 
tiary (Eocene) age, and not Cretaceous, as has frequently been insisted upon by some 
geologists.” A. H, 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Oct. 23. 
LITERATURE. 
RENNELL RODD'S POEMS. 


HAT Mr. Rodd would have stood a better chance of candid 
treatment had he appeared otherwise than as the avowed protégé 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde is a proposition likely to meet with much sym- 
pathy ; for not only is he thus placed in the position of a mere sat- 
ellite, but, owing to that habit of mind which retains unfavorable 
impressions to the exclusion of much that is excellent, he is made 
to bear the burden of those literary and artistic shortcomings of which 
his sponsor is so freely accused. There is, moreover, a suspicion of in- 
sincerity and self-glorification about Mr. Wilde’s introduction, which is 
calculated to warp the mind and prevent a perfectly judicial examination 
of the poems themselves. This is to be regretted, for there is much in 
the volume before us (‘‘ Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf.’’ By Rennell 
Rodd. Philadelphia: J.M. Stoddart & Co.) deserving commendation, 
and, if we except the rather ‘‘ over-sweet’’ dedication, but little of that 
ultra gestheticism which characterizes the utterances of the school to 
which the author is supposed to belong. . 

There is certainly no great strength of treatment, no especial origi- 
nality of conception, no masculine energy of diction ; but it should be 
remembered that the poems make their appeal to popular judgment on 
quite other grounds than these; they are avowedly the attempted ex- 
pression of the artistic sense of beauty ; an embodiment of the poetic 
principle regarded quite apart from intellectual results, and hence 
are to be viewed from the standpoint of the lover of art for its own 
sake, and not subjected to the verifications and analyses of the moralist 
or the literary savant. 

We do not find grandeur of thought ; as well look for a rondo or a 
virelay in the pages of Walt Whitman ; but we do find a series of grace- 
fully written verses showing delicacy of workmanship and a nice suscep- 
tibility to purely artistic impressions. Their quality is altogether femi- 
nine, though not effeminate,—according well with the daintiness and 
refined frailty of the outward volume, and seeming to have been written 
in a mood to match the unique transparent paper, tinged with the pale 
green of the interleaves. It is only in the introduction that criticism is 
challenged. We cannot quite admit the validity of the claim, put forth 
in behalf of the young men of the English Renaissance, to the legitimate 
inheritance of the pure Romanticism. They will have to wait a long 
while at Victor Hugo’s footstool before they can expect the world’s ac- 
quiescence in any such claim; nor will the fact of their being the soz- 
disant jeunes guerriers du drapeau romantique serve to impart to their 
poetry the white flame of passion, and intense splendor of color, with 
which the hand of Théophile Gautier holds the imagination spell-bound. 
Mr. Wilde, valiant though he be in this connection, has given us no such 
splendid lights and shades as we find in that picture of the barge of Cleo- 
patra, instinct with the life of its pulsing oars and freighted with volup- 
tuous perfumes, cleaving silently the sleeping, yellow waters of the Nile. 
He has produced no canvas glowing with so superb a creation of purely 
animal perfection as that dazzling figure of the Egyptian Queen, fretting 
her life away in the trammels of a too exquisite luxury. 

And certainly if the arch-apostle has failed to make good his claims, 
we shall be slow to concede them to his followers. Nevertheless, within 
clearly defined limits, Mr. Rodd gives voice to a note which is harmo- 
nious and true. The ‘‘ Requiescat,’’ on page 103, is full of a genuine 
tenderness which never approaches bathos, while in such little bits as 
‘The Daisy,’’ and ‘‘A Star Dream,’’ there are a purity of thought and 
a simplicity of rhythm which disarm criticism. Nor do we fail to sym- 
pathize with the feeling of sadness and the regretful retrospect which 
come into the poet’s heart as he stands in that 

Sweet still night of the vintage time, 
Where the Rhone goes down to the sea. 


It may be said at once that Mr. Rodd is at his best in such work as 
this. The farther away he gets from the music of his ‘‘Songs’’ the less 
successful is he in reaching the effects at which he aims. In one in- 
stance—‘‘In Chartres Cathedral’’—where he attempts a purely picto- 
rial treatment, he narrowly escapes failure, owing to the unsuitability of 
the metre to the theme ; though even here one is struck with the sense 
of picturesqueness revealed in such lines as 

And now, the mystic silence—and they kneel, 
A young priest lifts a star of gold,— 
And then the sudden organ peal! 
Ave and Ave! and the music rolled 
Along the carved wonder of the choir, 
Thrilled canopy and spire, 
Up till the echoes mingled with the song. 


Under the head of ‘‘ Sonnets’’ we find a few fine lines, though the 
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rigid rules of construction governing this most perfect form of verse 
appear to be so great a fetter to Mr. Rodd’s muse that he has not hesi- 
tated to break down the barriers with a ruthless hand. ‘‘Actea’’ is not 
a sonnet at all; it is a poem of fourteen lines written in the customary 
pentameter, but beyond these resemblances has no claim to the sonnet 
form. The motive is attractive and the verse fluent ; but why call it a son- 
net? Again, in the “‘A/sgue in perpetuum Frater, Ave atque Vale,’’ we 
have a poem which, instead of the octave of two rhymes, gives us two 
quatrains with four rhymes, a construction totally at variance with the 
law of harmony and unity of treatment on which the sonnet is based. 

In a book wherein form constitutes so important an element, the 
noting of such faults as these can hardly be deemed hypercritical ; nor 
can we be blamed if we occasionally catch Mr. Rodd stumbling over a 
false accent, asin the lines : 

They have not found those wandering spirits yet, 

But seek forever in the red sunset. 
Nevertheless these are but flaws in a piece of work which is gener- 
ally creditable. 

Mr. Rodd appears to belong to the Neo-Pagan school, in so far as 
he has the usual hankering after Greek models and the usual leaning 
towards Greek modes of thought, but he has kept himself free of the 
** fleshly ’’ gospel of Mr. Swinburne to a degree which is rather remark- 
able in view of his environment and the limitations of his literary life. 
That the evangels of that gospel have given to the world some lovely 
melody it were mere prudery to deny, but it nevertheless remains true 
that its expression affords scope for very mediocre talents to air them- 
selves; and he who has never experienced a touch of the divine afflatus 
may yet hope for recognition so soon as he becomes efficient in the 
matter of ‘‘ bitter kisses’’ and ‘‘spilled wine,’’ and can find a sufficient 
number of rhymes to ‘‘ wan.”’ 

Mr. Rodd does not avail himself of what might thus have imparted 
a factitious lustre to his verse, and by reason of this abstention he has 


produced a series of poems which are generally honest in workmanship | 


and sufficiently attractive to lead us to hope to hear from him again. 
Francis H. WILLIAMS. 





New TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES.—Of the ‘‘ Popular Commentary 
on the New Testament,’’ edited by Dr. Schaff, we have received Volume 
III., which includes the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. Of the ‘‘ Speaker’s 
Commentary,’’ edited by Canon Cook, we have received the two volumes 
which cover the Epistles and the Apocalypse. The Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul are, perhaps, the most remarkable group of letters in all literature, 
and certainly they are the group which has exerted the most decided 
influence upon the world’s thought. They, with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (by Apollos ?), the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, make up a group of writings which stand out distinct from the 
rest of the New Testament, and might be called Pauline. This group 
represents the progressive, liberal and universal view of Christianity, as 
distinguished from the conservative, relatively limited and Jewish view 
presented by James, Jude, Peter and Matthew, while the Johannine 
writings represent a time in the Church’s development when these antag- 
onisms had lost their point. Supplementary to the Pauline group stand 
the Epistle to Diognetus and the writings of Marcion, which repYesent 
the Pauline view carried to an extent of anti-Judaism to which the 
Apostle would have given no sanction. 

It is to the Apostle Paul and his coadjutors that the world owes, in 
good part, the final establishment and currency of the view of Chris- 
tianity as a world-wide faith, reverently regarding the Jewish past as 
the rock out of which it was hewn, but firmly declining all Jewish 
limitations and legalisms. The spirit of Paul moves in Luther, Schleier- 
macher, and all the great progressive thinkers of the Church. How far 
he was the author of all the Epistles ascribed to him is a matter of dis- 
pute. That the Epistle to the Hebrews is of his school, but not of his 
pen, is generally agreed. Whether he wrote the pastoral epistles to 
Titus and Timothy is sud “te. Even Baur and the Tiibingen school, 
who try to transplant the rest of the New Testament into the second 
century, admit that he wrote the Epistles to the Romans, the Galatians 
and the Corinthians. Both the volumes before us are written by 
scholars who take the conservative view of these questions. Both 
regard as Pauline in authorship all the epistles usually ascribed to him. 
They differ as to the Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Schaff speaking of it 
as probably Paul’s work, and yet excluding it from the volume which 
professes to include all his epistles, and Dr. William Kay asserting his 
authorship of it with great positiveness. We do not see that there is 
even a possibility of it, and in this we have the general consensus of the 
best critics. 

Both commentaries take the text of the Authorized Version as their 
basis ; the American adds the various readings of the Revised Version 
at the end of each section. The English prints the text in verses con- 


tinuously at the top of the page; the American prints it in paragraphic | 


blocks, and interposes between these blocks of commentary. The 
American gives more in the way of exposition, but employs smaller type 
for the purpose. 

The list of scholars employed shows that they are taken from much 
the same class of intelligent, conservative men, who write with the view 





less to new results in scholarship than to edification. Canon Cook’s 
assistants are all clergymen of the English or Irish Church. Dr. Schaff 
has enlisted them from the orthodox churches on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Thus Matthew is treated by Dr. Haddam, and by Professor 
Schaff and Professor Riddle of Hartford; Corinthians, by Canon 
Evans of Durham and Rev. Joseph Waite, and by Principal Brown 
of Aberdeen ; Galatians, by Dean Howson and by Dr. Schaff; Ephe- 
sians, by Rev. F. Meyrick and by Professor Riddle; Philippians, 
by Dean Gwynn and by Dr. Lumby of Cambridge (England) ; 


| Colossians, by Bishop Alexander of Derry, and by Rev. J. Oswald 


Dykes of London; Thessalonians, by Bishop Alexander and by Dr. 
Marcus Dods of Glasgow; Timothy and Titus, by Professor Wace 
and by Dean Plumptre, both of King’s College, London. Of these 
names those of Dean Plumptre, Bishop Alexander, Dean Howson, Dr. 
Schaff, Dr. Marcus Dods and Rev. F. Meyrick have a recognized place 
in theological scholarship. The rest have their reputations to make. 
We observe, in general, in the English work a more non-committal 
spirit than in the American. It is the work of ‘‘safe’’ theologians. 
Thus, on 1 Timothy, i. 18, Dean Howson frankly says, in Dr. Schaff’s 
commentary, that this, probably, is a prayer for the dead, while his 
colleague avoids the subject. But both are performances well suited for 
the practical purpose in view, and are not to be put in comparison with 
works of which we may demand a higher scholarship. 

The fourth volume of Canon Cook’s commentary is in complete 
harmony with the third. It concludes the New Testament, according 
to the wretched arrangement of the books which has become traditional. 
Professor Lumby of Cambridge takes 2 Peter and Jude; Bishop Al- 
exander has the Epistles of John; the general editor takes 1 Peter ; Dr. 
Kay has Hebrews; Dean Scott of Rochester has James; and Arch- 
deacon Lee of Dublin, the Book of Revelation. ‘The Epistle of James, 
to our thinking, is the most difficult—excepting the Apocalypse—in the 
whole series. Dean Scott seems to have done his work fairly well. 
Where he finds a difficulty he cannot solve (as in iii. 6, much appealed 
to by the Behmenists), he says so frankly. To make out the connection 
of the parts and the plan of the whole in this Epistle, is nearly as hard 
as in the Book of Proverbs. 

Archdeacon Lee, on the Revelations, pleases us very little. We see 
no clew to this book but that presented by Grotius, Hammond, Bos- 
suet, Herder, Moses Stuart aud Maurice. No other fits into the words 
of the first verse ‘‘ things which must shortly come to pass,’’—words 
which cannot be explained away, as Dr. Lee does, by reference to 
God’s way of computing time. It is not good theology to say that God 
computes time at all; and it is not good morals to speak of a plain ut- 
terance in terms of human thought as liable to such explanation. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are the publishers of both works, which are 
well printed and excellently bound. In Dr. Schaff’s work there are six 
landscape illustrations and a map of Asia Minor. h 





‘« ApHORISMS.’’—All that can be done by book-making craft, in the 
way of cream-tinied, red-lined pages, beautifully clear type and orna- 
mental head-letters, go to make one of the daintiest booklets of the 
year of the ‘‘Aphorisms of Marie Freifrau von Ebner-Eschenbach,”’ 
Translated by Mrs. Annis Lee Wister (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co.). To say that the contents of the little volume do no dis- 
credit to its outward form, is a very fair amount of praise, and so much 
may be freely given to the ‘‘ Aphorisms,’’ which, if not witty, are at 
least pithy ; if neither cynical nor spiritually elevated, show worldly 
wisdom and benévolent toleration. As such a book as this is not a 
building but a box of loose bricks, there is no injustice in giving a few 
samples. which will fairly characterize the contents : 

«Even the most modest of men rates himself more highly than he is rated by his 
best friend.” 

«One thing we should always try to learn from our very good friends,—their keen 
perception of our faults.” 

«« The incurable ills are the imaginary ills.” 

Some of the sharpest of the aphorisms have a point of what seems 
personal feeling ; for instance : 


« A clever woman has millions of born foes,—all stupid men.” 


There is nothing left for a reviewer, after that, but to profess himself 
a friend and admirer of the author of the ‘‘ Aphorisms,’’ or to put on 
the cap she has fashioned for him. 


PUBLICATIONS RECE/VED. 


Henry WARD BEECHER’S STATEMENT BEFORE THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF NEW YoRK AND BROOKLYN. §0.10. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

THE Business MAN’s COMMERCIAL LAW AND BusINEss Forms ComBINEeD. By 
J. C. Bryant, M. D. Edited by the Hon. George W. Clinton. Pp. 260. $2.00. 
J. C. Bryant, Buffalo, N. Y. 

SocraTEs. THE APOLOGY AND CriTo oF Pato. (“ Wisdom” Series.) Pp. 98. 
$0.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) THe 
PHADO OF PLATO. Pp. 141. $0.50. The same. 

Poems OF AMERICA. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1, New England. Vol. Ii., Middle 

States, Western States. Vol. III., Southern States, British America. Selected 

by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Pp. 288, 254, 271. $5.00. Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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Tue JEAN INGELOW Brrrupay Book, Pp. 281. $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-BaG. Vol. VI. AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING, ETc. By 
Louisa M. Alcott. Pp. 224. $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

SPIRITUAL OR MAGNETIC Forces. By Charles Holland, Ph.D. 
Pp. 95. Asa K. Butts, New York. 

GEMS OF ILLUSTRATION. From the Sermons and other Writings of the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. By-an American Clergyman. Pp. 196. $0.50. Funk & 

Wagnalls, New York. 

THe Home Neepie. By Ella Rodman Church. 
Pp. 128. $0.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


(Second Edition.) 


$—. 


(Appletons’. « Home Books.”) 
(Porter & Coates, Phila- 


delphia. 
Home Occupations. By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. (Appletons’ “Home Books.”) Pp. 
15s. $0.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 


By Robert Browning. Pp. 


AGAMEMNON, LA SAIZIAZ, AND DRAMATIC IDYLS. 434- 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 


$1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

delphia. ) 

A Poem in Four Parts. By Lavinia P. Yeatman. 

Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

THE LAND oF “ THE ARABIAN NIGHTS,” being Travels through Egypt, Arabia, and 
Persia to Bagdad. By Wm. Perry Fogg, A.M. Pp. 350. $2.00. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

JoHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Adams. (“American Statesman” Series.) Pp. 313. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

CRITERIA OF DiveRSE KINDS OF TRUTH AS OPPOSED TO AGYOsSTICISM. Being a 
Treatise on Applied Logic. _(* Philosophical Series,” No. 1.) By James Mc- 
Cosh. D.D. Pp. 60. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

Ipyts OF NORWAY, AND OTHER POEMs. 


EpDITH. Pp. 128. $1.00. J. B. 


By Hjalmer Hjérth Boyesen. Pp. 185. 


$1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

HELEN OF Troy. By A. Lang. Pp. 173. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Vol. IIT.: 
The Gospel According to Luke. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. Pp. 
369. $1.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With Illustrations by F. O. C. Darley. 
binding.) Pp. 48. $10.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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(J. B. Lippin- 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
HE latest issue of the “ Round Robin” Series, “ Doctor Ben. An Episode in the 
Life of a Fortunate Unfortunate” (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.), is a story 
with an object, purporting to be based upon facts, and to have in some sort a biograph- 
ical value. The story is largely concerned with the causes, phenomena and _ possible 
cure of insanity, and introduces the reader—an agreeable novelty in fiction—to an in- 
stitution for the insane which is all that such an institution should be, and, it may be 
feared, too seldom is, where there is no blundering mismanagement, no ill-treatment of 
the contumacious insane, and no incarceration except for good cause, but perfect wis- 
dom, kindness and lenity. The picture of “ Hickory Hall” is not asserted to be abso- 
lute fact, but the author claims that it is at least the “coming institution,” and that Dr. 
Peterson is no airy fabrication, but a beneficent fact. Besides this special object mani- 
fest in “ Doctor Ben,” runs the thread of a story of faithful love, checkered by the ill- 
doings of a plotting but entirely unsuccessful villain, whose rascally schemes lead up to 
the happy denouement, in which virtue is rewarded and villainy punished in the dear 
old fashion now so comparatively rare. 


“Lethe: and other Poems,” by David Morgan Jones (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co.), is a slender volume of verse whose destination is so tersely suggested 
by its principal title that there is little left to be said about it. In the days when the 
« Columbiad ” was accounted “ mighty pretty poetry,” the verses of Mr. Jones might 
have worn “the gems that were meant for fond memory’s brow ” (if we properly grasp 
the meaning of that fine line of his), but the present is an age of facile verse-making, 
and a poem whose first stanza rhymes “languor” with “anchor,” and limps on a 
defective foot in its concluding line, will need a remarkably high wave of genius to 
float it into popularity. 


M. Erckmann, the distinguished French novelist, who was dangerously prostrated 
by illness, has recovered, and had set off, according to recent advices, for a tour through 
the Vosges Mountains. A dramatic version of the well-known novel “ Madame Thé- 
rése,” of which himself and M. Chatrian are the authors, has been played lately in 
Paris. (Our letter from Paris, elsewhere printed, mentions its want of success.) 


Mr. Swinburne’s “ Tristram of Lyonesse” has passed into a second edition. 


It is announced that Mr. Moncure D. Conway has two books, both of which will 
be published this autumn by Messrs. Triibner & Co. These are entitled «* Emerson at 
Home and Abroad,” and “ Travels in South Kensington,” with notes on decorative art 
and architecture in England. 


’ 


In an article on “ Machine Novels” which we find credited abroad to a New 
York daily journal, some interesting data are given concerning translations in this coun- 
try of foreign fiction. The article says: “The translation of a couple of novels from the 
German for Lippincott’s Magazine did much to popularize that class of literature, till 
then only known to American readers through a few translations of Auerbach and a 
couple of equally illustrious authors. The hit Zola made with « L’ Assommoir ” insured 
its reproduction in English. Now, nearly all of his novels are published as regularly as 
they appear. To-day the American admirer of French fiction has his choice in trans- 
lated form among the works, in addition to those already noted, of De Goncourt, About, 
Feuillet, Belot, Cherbuliez, Daudet, Henry Greville, Jules Verne, Claretie, Flaubert, 
Cadol, and a long list of others; Turgenieft’s productions are turned into the vulgate as 
rapidly as the Russian Dickens puts them out; and the German authors from Reuter, Mar- 
litt, Ebers and Heyse down, are to be found in the cheap libraries. The translation of 
‘ La Gaviota’ of Fernan Caballero has started a run on Spanish romances, and the best 
works of the Scandinavian novelists are readily obtainable in English. With this great’ 
increase in quantity has come a still greater lowering of quality. Twenty-five to one 





hundred dollars is the price paid for the translation of books ranging from three hun- 
hundred to six hundred printed pages. There is a lady in New York who regularly 
writes seventy-five foolscap pages a day, and who has, on an emergency, turned out two 
translations from the French in a week.” 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards is to write an article on « Recent Discoveries in 
for the American Supplement to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” This Supplement 


(to be published by J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia) will be an essential addition 


to the main work, a host of whose deficiencies in American and other departments it 
will supply. 


The Atlantic Monthly announces that Oliver Wendell Holmes will write frequently 
and exclusively for its pages during 1883. Mr. Longfellow’s dramatic poem, “ Michael 
Angelo: A Tragedy,” will be begun in the January issue, and completed in March. 
Henry James, Jr., is to contribute a dramatization of his “ Daisy Miller,” introducing 
new characters, situations and incidents; and Mr. Howells will trom time to time send 
from Europe sketches of travel, character and literature. 


Mr. Howells’s new story, which is to begin in the February Century, is entitled “A 
Sea Change.” It is an interesting fact that this title, like those of all his later books, 
is taken from Shakespeare. “A Chance Acquaintance,” “ The Undiscovered Country,” 
«A Modern Instance,” all had this origin. Among the new features of St. Micholas 
for 1883, are to be colored frontispieces by Caldecot and other artists of note. The 
prospectus offers great inducements in the shape of serials, the most popular of which 
is sure tv be Mr. Trowbridge’s new story. Frank Stockton is to furnish a historical 
novelette for boys and girls, and Archibald Forbes to give some experiences of the 
Russo-Turkish war. 


Louise Coffin Jones contributes to Lippincott’s Magazine for November a paper 
entitled “« Quarterly Meeting in the West,” which is by much the most faithful and least 
unpleasing realistic sketch of a Quaker meeting and its attendant features that has for a 
good while made its appearance in the magazines. Much of this sort of writing is often 
a mere travesty, abounding in blunders, but the article we speak of trips very seldom. 
The writer makes the quarterly meetings give certificates to removing members, which 
is the business of the monthly meetings; and she puts potato-digging and pea-shelling 
together, “in the early summer,” which is not agriculturally according to the crop 
habits; but in general her description is vividly real. The illustrations in this issue of 
Lippincott’s, by the way, deserve favorable mention. 


The revisers of the Old Testament have made so much progress with their work 
that it will probably be finished in a few months, and published before the close of next 
year. 


Mrs. Forrester and Miss M. Betham-Edwards have each written another novel, the 
work of the former being entitled “I have Lived and Loved,” and that of the latter 
«“ Exchange no Robbery.” 


ART NOTES. 

HE annual exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, opened to 
the public on Monday, Saturday being employed as “ varnishing day,”—though 
few artists now use it for their varnish,—and for a view by members of the press. e 
exhibition is pronounced a good one. The show in oil is large, and has some notably 
good pictures; the water-colors and black-and-white work do not fill their gallery, 
The sculpture is very meagre in amount. We shall make more detailed reference to 

the exhibition, later. 


Signor Lancioni, the director of Excavations at Rome, has arrived at the conclusion, 
from the results of his experience in digging amongst the ruins of that city, that statues 
were used in the most wholesale way for filling up foundation walls, increasing the size 
of fortifications, etc. Between 1872 and 1882, he says, not less than 200 busts and 
statues have been found on the Esquiline alone buried inthis way, Small figures were 
thrown in entire, large ones were smashed, hammered, split to fragments. The Her- 
cules and the Horse has been made up from 72 pieces. ‘The torso of the Farnese 
Hercules was found in the Battes of Caracalla; the head at the bottom of a well on the 
other side of the Tiber, and the legs at Boville, 10 miles from Rome. On the west 
side of the square called after Victor Emmanuel one of the walls in which statues were 
liberally used has been recently taken down and 200 pieces of marble statues recovered, 
One colossal statue has been sufficiently pieced to show an athlete of the Greco-Roman 
school. Another is a Faustina. There are lovely busts of Hadrian, Antinoiis, and 
others. It is difficult to state, writes Signor Lanciani, at what period these works of art 
were turned into building materials. Perhaps they met their fate in the Middle Ages, 
although I should not wonder if such things happened before the fall of the empire. 


The Metropolitan Museum, New York, will open its Winter Loan Exhibition on 
the 7th of November. 


The King of Italy has signed the decree for a gallery of modern works of art in 
Rome. The annual support will be $20,000. 


A large eagle, with wings outspread, has been modelled by Launt Thompson for a 
memorial in the National Cemetery at Nashville to the soldiers of the regular army 
who fell at Stone River. 


It is reported that all the pictures to be painted by Mr. Alma-Tadema during the 
next two years have been contracted for by a speculator. 


The fine group in granite, designed by S. French, of Concord, Mass., and to be 
placed high up, against the mansard, on the Ninth-Street front of the new Philadel- 
phia post-office building, is attracting attention. Our Continent, in its most recent 
issue, gives a view of the group. The figures are of colossal size. A heroic female 
figure, clad in mail, holds aloft the tablet of the law. On either side of her sit Peace, 
a woman with a cornucopia and a sheaf of wheat, and War, an armed man. 


ART NOTES. 
Paris, October 11. 

HENRY HOUSSAYE, the son of the prolific high-life novelist, Arséne Hous- 
« saye, has collected in a volume the articles on the Salon which he has contrib- 
uted to the Revue des Deux Monaes during the past ten years. The title of the volume 
is “L’Art Francais depuis dix ans.” (vol. Didier et Cie.) In an introductory 
study, M. Houssaye seems to fear that a period of decadence has set in for French art. 
He argues thus: In 1870, Delacroix, Ingres, Rousseau were dead; but there remained 
Meissonier, Gleyre, Courbet, Corot, Millet, Couture, Diaz, Cabanel, Baudry, Gérome, 
Chintreuil, Ricard, Robert Fleury, Léon Cogniet, Hesse, Tassaert, Puvis de Chavannes, 
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Fromentin, Pils, Ribot, Lehmann and Daubigny ; Henri Regnault had come to the front 
as a great painter; the younger generation had already made its mark in the persons of 
Jules Breton, Henner, Bonnat, Carolus Duran, Jules Lefebre, Jean-Paul Laurens and 
Detaille, At the present moment half of these men are dead, and it is not easy to find 
those who can replace them at the head of the French school. Painters of talent are 
not wanting, it is true, but how many of them abandon themselves to easy and to vulgar 
art? This being the case, M. Houssaye finds serious cause to fear the approach of a 
period of decadence. The future of French sculpture does not inspire M. Houssaye 
with these fears. Sculpture, by remaining faithful to tradition and not sacrificing to 
what M. Houssaye calls ‘odious contemporary tendencies,” has escaped those morbid 
germs which painting carries within it. Furthermore, death has not made such severe 
ravages amongst the sculptors as it has amongst the painters. Carpeaux and Barye have 
gone, but Paul Dubois, Chapu, Guillaume, Clésinger, Frémiet, Aimé Millet and Fal- 
guiére remain, and the young generation includes the names of Lanson, Drac, Dela- 
planche, Mercié and Saint-Marceaux. Referring to some forty eminent works pro- 
duced within the past ten years, M. Houssaye concludes that the French school of 
sculpture has nothing to envy in the past and nothing to fear in the future, and that 
never has French sculpture been more brilliant than at present, and never more respect- 
ful of grand style and more inspired by grand sentiments. 
interesting reflections on French art, it must not be forgotten that the author of the 
“ History of Apelles” and of “Athens, Rome and Paris,” is by sympathy, education 
and reputation a “classicist,” and therefore inevitably prejudiced against all the efforts 
of the young “ realist” school. 


In reading M. Houssaye’s 


MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have severely injured their literary reputation by adapting 
their famous novel “ AM/adame Thérése’’ for the stage of the Chatelet Theatre. Their 
piece, in five acts and ten tableaux, with ballets, battles and parades of soldiery, was 
produced on October 9th, and found by the public so tiresome that it was hissed. From 
the point of view of literary and dramatic art, the piece is of such platitude that it is 
out of the domain of criticism. The marvel is that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, who 
cannot be in need either of money or fame, should have consented themselves to mur- 
der in such a fashion a novel that is not wanting in literary merit. This failure is only 
another instance of the instability of artistic reputation of any kind which is not built 
upon a solid basis. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, for instance, get themselves slowly known 
towards the middle of the reign of Napoleon III., by fantastic stories in the German style, 
reminding one of Hoffmann on the one hand, and of Jean Paul Richter on the other. 
Their work isinelegant enough, and wanting in force, but it is genial, full of curious details, 
and written in an original kind of jargon. Then the writers enlarge their canvas and 
begin their series of so-called “ national novels,” of which “ Madame Thérése” is per- 
haps the best. These narrate the terrible wars of the first Empire and the tragedy of 
the invasion, not as seen by the historiographers of the deeds of great captains, but as 
seen by the common people, old soldiers, peasants, Alsacian schoolmasters, village patriots. 
These novels are sold by thousands. The second Empire finds formidable adversaries 
in these picturesque and touching narratives in which Republican propagandism takes 
the form of a kind of general patriotism. The Franco-German war brings about the 
triumph of the ideas of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, and their vogue as novelists dimin- 
ishes. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian shared the common fate of opposition pamphleteers, 
who often lose their popularity the moment their opinions triumph; the attraction of 
forbidden fruit has disappeared. Thereupon, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian wrote “ L’Ami 
Fritz,” which was played at the Comédie Frangaise, applauded and hotly discussed. It 
was the political and literary situation of the authors, rather than their piece itself, 
which aroused controversy. In the end, MM, Erckmann-Chatrian came out,gof the 
mélée with advantage. The stage of the Comédie Frangaise gave them a certain pres- 
tige which they had not before, and even the literary critics could not deny them a 
special turn of talent and singular good fortune. ‘The failure of “ Maaame Thérése” 
is a revenge for the stylists and delicate critics who profess the cult of literary art, and 
who have always been piqued by this pretension of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, of writing 
“national romances.” < National,” they say, “means that which characterizes a 
nation and its temperament. Rabelais, Moliére, Balzac are national writers, because 
they are superiorly French; while you are simply anecdote-tellers and party-men, not 
to say artists forgetful of art.” 


Another addition is announced to the memoirs of the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Albert Wolff, the well-known “ chronigueur” of the Paris Figaro, will 
publish in February two volumes of the anecdotic history of Paris during the past 
twenty-five years. The work is to be divided into two parts: “ aris sous 2 Empire” 
and “Faris seus la République.” As I have already had occasion to remark in these 
columns, the historians of the future will not be at a loss for material ready prepared 
totheir hand. Besides the memoirs and souvenirs now in course of publication, like 
those of Maxime Du Camp, Armand de Pontmartin, Alphonse Karr, etc., there are 
several notable personages who are busy preparing their memoirs. I may mention, 
amongst others, the novelist and journalist, Jules Claretie, and Madame Alphonse Dau- 
det, the wife of the novelist. There is a lady, too, who arrived in Paris the other day, 
the Comtesse Stephanie Tascher de la Pagerie, who has written voluminous memoirs on 
the Empire, which will doubtless one day see the light. The Comtesse Stephanie was 
a regular blue-stocking under the Empire, and her apartments in the Tuileries used to 
be a perfect Hotel de Rambouillet. For that matter, there is no end to the anecdotic 
history of Paris. I myself have collected, within less than three years, more than three 
hundred volumes relating to Parisian life and manners since 1848, and in that number 
I do not include books relating to the stage or the fine arts. 


Victorien Sardou’s new drama, now being rehearsed at the Vaudeville, is called 
“Fedora,” It isa piece in three acts, two of which take place in Russia, and the last 
at Paris, The title rd/e will be created by Sara Bernhardt. 
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Bonnat is at work on a “ Martyrdom of Saint Denis,” for the Pantheon. This pic- 
ture, for which the State has paid Bonnat 20,000 francs, will probably be exhibited at 
the Salon next year. 

Alphonse Daudet is just finishing a new novel of Parisian life which will appear in 
the feuctlleton of the Fiyaro in December. 

Books in the press: “ Bibliographie de Pescrime ancienne et moderne,” with histo- 
rical and biographical notes by Vigeant, wood-cuts by Pannemaker (Couquet) ; “ Za 
Maison de Moliére,” by Auguste Vitu,—notice of the house in which Moliére died, 
followed by a notice of the Aue Richelieu, house by house, from the reign of Louis 
XIIL. (Alphonse Lemerre); “ Z’art Yaponais,’ by Louis Gonse, with reproductions 
by Lemercier, in chromo-lithography, of some of the finest specimens of Japanese art in 
private colleciions in Paris (Quantin); “L’eventatl au Fapon,” by Philippe Burty 
(Librairie de ? Art); “ L’art dans la maison,’ by Henry Havard, quarto, with vig- 
nettes and plates ( Kouveyre et Blond), will appear next spring; “ Le Conte del Archer,” 
by Armand Silvestre, square octavo, illustrated with aquarelles by A. Poirson, engraved 
by Gillotgand printed in chromo-typography by A. Lahure (Rouveyre et Blond) ; « Za 
/ipe Cassée,” with illustrations by Mesplés (Th. Belin), etc. Most of the above-men- 
tioned books are éditions de luxe, Charavay Fréres have in preparation “ L’euvre de 
Lugéne Delacroix,” being miniature reproductions of all the artist’s paintings, draw- 
ings, lithographs and engravings, by Alfred Robaut, and described and annotated by 
Ernest Chesneau, t vol., quarto. This is the first time that an illustrated inventory of an 
artist’s work has been attempted. ‘The book will contain more than twelve hundred 
blocks intermingled with the text. ‘The same firm have also in preparation “ Motes e¢ 
Souvenirs sur Charles Meryon,” by Aglaus Bouvenne, with portraits, drawings, photo- 
gravures and etchings of Bracquemond, Bouvenne, and Focill@m, 1 vol., quarto. Calmann 
Lévy announces the third and last volume of Paul de Saint-Victor’s “« Deux Masques,” 
which will contain the study on Shakespeare. 

Some very important Gallo-Roman monuments, covering a space of twenty-five 
acres have recently been discovered at Sauxay, near Poitiers. The monuments com- 
prise a temple seventy metres broad and one hundred and fourteen long; baths cover- 
ing five acres of ground, with piscines, hypocausts, canals, pavings, etc., intact; a the- 
atre with a stage ninety metres broad; a caravansary covering seven acres and cone 
taining hundreds: of chambers ;—in short a regular Gallic kompeii. An eminent ar- 
cheeologist, Father de la Croix, considers these monuments to have been built by the 
Emperor Antonin as a meeting-place for the Pictones. Both Caesar and Tacitus refer 
to the custom of the Gauls of holding general assemblies at stated seasons of the year. 
The remains, therefore, date from the second century. Their richness and importance 
are causing great excitement amongst the French archzeologists. 

THEODORE CHILD, 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—The town of Wichita, Kansas, was shaken by an earthquake at 4.19 P. M. on 
Sunday. ‘There were three oscillations, the first being strong enough to rattle windows, 
sway the walls of buildings and move furniture. An earthquake at Paris, Texas, the 
same afternoon, at 5 o'clock, shook clocks and other articles from the walls. 


—The official count in Ohio shows 19,115 plurality for the Democrats in the vote 
for Secretary of State, the Republican vote being 297,759, and the Democratic 316,874. 


—The new Japanese Minister to Washington and his suite, together with the 
Japanese Minister to Vienna, arrived in Washington on Monday. 


—The eighth annual Congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States met on Tuesday in Richmond, Virginia. Bishop Gallagher, of Louisiana, de- 
livered an address, reviewing the object and scope of the Church Congress. The 
sessions continue. 


—The Women’s Christian Temperance Union met on Wednesday at Louisville. 


—A telegram from Montreal says the indebtedness of $800,000 of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Montreal, chiefly incurred in building churches, has all been cleared 
off by subscriptions of the Catholics and the sale of Church property. 


—Mr. A. Bronson Alcott, the venerable philosopher of Concord, Mass., suffered, 
Tuesday, a stroke of paralysis. 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has resigned his professorship (anatomy) in Harvard 
University Madame Christine Nilsson arrived at New York, Tuesday afternoon, from 
Liverpool.—Mrs. Langtry, the English beauty and actress, arrived on Monday. 


—Ex-Senator Conkling, it has been announced, “ will take no part whatever” in 
the present political canvass in New York.—A Citizen’s organization in New York city 
has formed a Committee of Fifty and has nominated a full municipal ticket, headed by 
Allan Campbell (Dem.) for Mayor. On Wednesday evening, the Republican city 
convention endorsed this ticket in full, except the candidate for County Clerk. 


—James N. Dolph, Republican, was elected U.S. Senator by the Oregon Legisla- 
ture on Saturday. On the forty-first ballot he received 51 votes. Mr. Dolph is about 
48 years of age, a native of New York, and a lawyer by profession. He has been a 
U. S. District Attorney and a Member of the Senate of Oregon. 


—At Knoxville, Tenn., on the 19th instant, in an affray on the streets, two men, 
father and son, named Mabry, were shot dead by another named O’Connor, the presi- 
dent of a bank, who was himself killed, at the same time, by the younger Mabry. The 
two Mabrys had been acquitted, a few days before, of the charge of murder, they hav- 
ing killed two men named Leesby, father and son, some time ago. 


—A Liverpool despatch of the 20th says: The steamer Victoria, which arrived 
here on the 16th instant from Boston, landed 746 bullocks, being the largest cargo of 
cattle imported this season without loss, owing to the improved system of ventilation 
adopted by the line. 


—The elections of members of the Prussian Diet took place week. A dispatch from 
Berlin, on Thursday, says that the preliminary elections resulted in the choice of 2,900 
electors belonging to the Progressist and Secessionist groups, against 750 Conservatives 
and anti-Progressists, A despatch on Friday read as follows: In all the great towns 
where Catholics do not predominate, the elections have resulted in favor of the Liberals. 
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The Liberals gain 30 votes in the Diet from the Conservatives. In several new dis- 
triets, in the vicinity of Potsdam and Berlin, the Conservatives have been victorious. 
No one party will have a majority in the new Chamber. In order to obtain a majority, 
it would be necessary for the Government to enter into an alliance with the Clericals 
and Conservatives. 


—It has been agreed that Arabi Pasha shall have counsel,and Messrs. Broadley and 
Eve, and Hon. Mark Francis Napier will appear for him. 


—The threatened strike of miners in North Wales will probably be avoided by the 
concession of the increased wages demanded by the men. 


— An organization known as the Maccabees, intended “ to encourage and assist the 
promotion of agriculture among Israelites,” has been formed in Cincinnati. It is pro- 
posed to enrol in sections all Israelites over 13 years of age, to pay annual dues of $1 
each ; the sections in a State to constitute a division, and the representatives of the di- 
visions to form a grand division. 


—The new bridge of the Northern Pacific Railroad, across the Missouri river a 
Bismarck, Dakota, was tested and formally opened to traffic on Saturday. 


—Professor Brooks, at Phelps, New York, on Sunday morning, verified a discovery, 
made by him on Saturday morning, of a fragmentary comet, eight degrees east of the 
great comet. It appeared smaller than on Saturday, when it measured two degrees in 
length and resembled the portion detached from Biela’scomet. Professor Brooks thinks 
it identical with the envelope thrown off several days ago. 


—A London despatch of the 23d says: In South and West Yorkshire 24,312 
miners have given notice that they will strike if their wages are not increased, The 
South Yorkshire coal owners have decided to offer an increase of 5 per cent., in order 
to avert the strike. 


—A dispatch to the London Daily News from Berlin says the repeal of the Socialist 
laws is expected shortly. Egen the Morth German Gazette favors their repeal on the 
condition that the Socialists abstain from interference in the higher grades of politics. 


—The English Parliament reassembled on Tuesday. Upon a motion by Lord 
Randolph Churchill declaring that the session was irregular, he was supported by the 
Conservatives and Parnellites, but the session was sustained, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership, by a vote of 209 to 142. The question of Cloture and Egyptian matters 
will probably be the chief subjects in discussion. 


—Recent advices from Alaska report the discovery at St. Lawrence Bay of the 
bodies of more than 100 natives, who died of starvation. 


—The Ways and Means Committee will meet in Washington on November 2oth to 
assign to sub-committees all tariff matters. It is reported that by that time the Tariff 
Commission will have made a partial report. About the 23d of November, it is thought, 
the Committee will meet to consider three at least of the regular appropriation bills. 








DRIFT. 


—Great interest is being taken by the musical critics of Paris in the revival of M. 
Ambroise Thomas’ “ Francoise de Rimini ” at the Opéra, and M. Heugel has just pub- 
lished a new edition of the score transcribed as a piano-forte solo by M. L. Delahaye. 


—An anti-vivisection association is being formed in Switzerland. The provisional 
committee has issued a circular in which all men and women “ in whose breasts a sense 
of horror at the cruelties practiced upon animals is not yet quite extinguished,” are 
called upon to join the organization. 


—A discovery has been made at Gerona, in Spain, of several tombs containing hu- 
man remains, pieces of ceramic ware, and copper coins, the latter bearing the bust of 
the Emperor Constantine, and in a very good state of preservation. From other relics 
discovered, it is conjectured that the place was the site of an important town in the 
third or fourth century. 


—-Some time ago it was stated that Kossuth’s friends in his own country proposed 
to make him a presentation on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. It is now said 
that Kossuth has himself requested that the proposed subscriptions should be devoted 
to some work of public charity. 


—Baron Nordenskjéld, says Mature, has under consideration an expedition to the 
Arctic next summer, and is engaged, in company with Mr. William Schénlanck, of 
Berlin, a gentleman much interested in geographical discovery, who is at present visit- 
ing Stockholm, as to the detailed arrangements for the same. 


—The excavations fora lock ona canal which is being made near Mons, in Bel- 
gium, have brought to light the bed of an ancient river, in which have been found bones 
of mammoths and other animals. 


—The often proposed plan of a German National Library after the pattern of the 
Paris Bibliothéque Nationale or the British Museum in London, has been revived in 
Germany, and but recently been made the subject of discussion at the Literary Congress, 
held in Brunswick. A pamphlet is speedily to be published, warmly advocating the 
idea, according to which the National Library is intended to contain, systematically ar- 
ranged and in one vast building, all that has ever been and may be printed in Germany, 
more particularly the numerous ephemeral works of literature, newspapers, magazines, 
fly-sheets, private publications, etc. The Grand Duke of Weimar has offered to donate 
a large piece of ground in the town of Weimar, in case the library be located in his 
Thuringian residence; but even if not, he has promised the undertaking his hearty 


support. 








COMMUNICATION. 
CLASSICS THAT ARE UNFIT FOR GENERAL USE. 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HAT you say in your issue of this date, in reply to Mr. Patterson’s remarks as to 
“ coéducation,” covers the case, no doubt, so far as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned. But, as to the last point which you mention, it might, I think, well 
have been added, that if the presence of young women will prevent, in all places of 
instruction, the indiscriminate reading of Ovid and Horace, no better argument can 
be cited for coéducation. 

When this shall have been accomplished, a large part of these and some other 
“classics” will be left, where they belong, to the tender mercies of the Anthony Com- 
stocks of the future. J. S. W. 

Philadelphia, October a1, 





FINANC. TAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
TuHuRsDAY, October 26. 


O important changes are to be recorded in the financial situation. In New York, 
the stock markets are confessedly at the disposal of the large operators, and doubt 
continues as to what they desire or mean to attempt. In Philadelphia there has been 
substantially no business done in stocks for several days past, Tuesday being a legal 
holiday, and Wednesday being so given up to the public parades, etc., that transactions 
on the exchange were scarcely practicable. The money market is fairly easy, and no 
further stringency is anticipated at present. Some imports of specie from Europe con- 
tinue, but they appear to be sporadic, and not any part of a general movement of money 
in this direction. The exports of merchandise (including grain, provisions, etc.) show 
some increase in the last reported week. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of leading stocks, in the Philadel- 
phia markets, yesterday: Lehigh Valley Railroad, 654 ; United Companies of New 
Jersey, 190; Northern Pacific, 4534 ; ditto, preferred, 93; Philadelphia and Reading, 
30%; Northern Central Railroad, 5734; Pennsylvania Railroad, 64%; Lehigh Navi- 
gation, 44; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 20%. 

The following were the closing quotations of leading stocks in the New York 
markets, yesterday : 

New York Central, 133; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 13754; New York, 
Lake Erie and Western, 4134 ; Hannibal and St. Joseph, 43; Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas, 3554; New Jersey Central, 7234; Chicago and Northwestern, 145%; Lake 
Shore, 11234 ; St, Paul, 1093/ ; Delaware and Hudson, 1133 ; Western Union, 8734; 
Wabash, 3134 ; Louisville and Nashville, 5534; Reading, 6154; Denver and Rio 
Grande, 51. 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York, 
yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, con., 3% ; : ‘ : 101 % 101% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . , . ‘ 113 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . . ° 113 113% 


United States 4s, 1907, registered, . ; : ‘ 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ° ° ° . 119% 119% 


United States 3s, ; é ; : , , 102% 102 % 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ; . : ; 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, F ¥ y ‘ 130 


United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ . re ; 130 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 5 : ‘ ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1899, . x ‘ ‘ 132 
The Philadelphia Ledger, in its issue of this date, says: The local money market 
continues without change, rates being quoted at 5(@6 per cent. on call and about 6 per 
cent. for good commercial paper. In New York good commercial paper is in demand 
at 6()7%4 per cent. Yesterday in New York call money opened at 4@5 per cent., 
loaned up to 6 per cent. and down to 3% per cent., and closed at 4 per cent. 
The New York banks, in their statement for October 21st, showed a gain of $933,- 
350 in surplus reserve, so that they then held $2,788,750 in excess of legal require- 
ments. The following were the chief items in the statement: 


October 14. October ar. Differences. 
Loans, . 7. . $311,999,400  $310,298,200 Dec. $1,701,200 
Specie, . ‘ 52,206,500 53»715,100 Inc. 1,508,600 
Legal tenders, . 21,341,700 20,347,700 Dec. 994,000 
Deposits, . j ‘ 286,77 1,200 285,096,200 Dec. 1,675,000 
Circulation, 18,745,700 mr 100 Inc. 17,400 


The statement of the Philadelphia banks, on the same date, contained the follow- 
ing items: 


October 14, October 21. Differences. 
Loans, . : ‘ $77,758,306 $76,929,700 Dec. $828,606 
Reserve, . A , 16,598,594 16,240,372 Dec. 358,222 
Nat. Bank Notes, . 7 679,346 606,464 Dec. 72,882 
Due from Banks, . - 5,621,738 5»720,894 Inc. 99,156 


Due to Banks, . 14,614,239 14,571,537 Dec. 1,042,864 
Deposits, . ‘ 52,745,849 52,491,03 Dec. 254,811 
Circulation, . ° - 9,767,169 9,826,555 Inc. 59,386 

The specie imports, at New York, last week, were $141,371, the exports $159,- 
762.65. Of the latter, $20,000, sent to Panama, was in gold, the remainder being sil- 
ver for Paris, Liverpool, and London. The net imports of specie, at New York, 
since January 1, amount to $39,554,541, the amount going out having been $46,359,- 
792, and that incoming $6,805,251. 

The exports of merchandise, etc., from New York, for the week ending October, 7, 
were $6,108,988, this being a decline from the same week of last year of a million of 
dollars. 

A seat in the New York stock exchange was last week sold for $35,000, the highest 
price yet obtained. 

The travel on the New York elevated railroads is shown by a report just made, 
which states that during the year ended September 30 they carried over eighty-six 
million passengers, and their cash receipts amounted to $5,973,000. The annual busi- 
ness of the two great underground lines of London is but little more in the number of 
passengers carried and far less in receipts. Their average fare is about one penny (two 
cents) per passenger, while in New York it is five cents, 

The steamship Amsterdam, which arrived at New York on Monday from Amster- 
dam, brought 150,000 guilders. 

About $12,000,000 of the Tennessee State debt has thus far been funded, out of 
the total of $27,000,000 outstanding. The officials who have been refunding it have 
closed up their New York office, and will continue the work at Nashville. The bonds 
are quoted in New York at 56, 
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Philadelphia and New York, personally super- 
vises and directs the style of cutting and the 
mechanical perfection of the work, This in- 
sures to Philadelphia the latest New York in- 
formation and styles, combined with all our 
local tastes and preferences. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


go8 WALNUT STREET. 


New York Store: 245 Broadway. 


Benj. THOMPSON, 
E. O. THompson, Jr. 
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McCLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 


632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical 
System and Metrical Measures 
a Specialty. 
Inch System used if desired. 


Correspondence cordially invited, particularly trom 
physicians, All queries cheerfully responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


RAWSON'S (asic) U. 8, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGES. 

A Perfect Fit and Entire Comfort Guaranteed. 
A Marvel of Support and Relief without Restraint. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular mailed free. 


Sold by . ‘8, B. @. RAWSON, Patentes, 
Sent by mail safely. | Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 








THE AMERICAN. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NO-NAME NOVEL, 


HER CRIME. 


8 asad is the first novel in the third series, in a new 
and attractive binding. Price g1. 


ART AND NATURE IN ITALY. By Evcens 

Benson. 16mo. Cloth, Price $1. 

These letters from Italy are records of delightful 
Italian days ; better, says good authority, than anything 
that has appeared since Goethe’s /alienische Reise, 
and sure to win the appreciation of our best people, 


THE WISDOM OF THE BRAHMIN, A Di- 
dactic Poem, Translated from the German of Friv- 
rich Ruckert by CHarces T. Brooks. Six 
cantos. 16mo. Clorh, Price 1.25. 

Says Dr. Beyer in his life of Dr. Riickert; “ ‘The 
Wisdom of the Brahmin’ is a poetic house treasure, of 
which our nation may just!y be proud.”” So much has 
been said and sung of late years of ‘‘ The Light of 
Asia,”’ the ‘“‘Sympathy of Religions,’’ and the like, 
that the present seemed to be an auspicious moment to 
venture a volumn of Riickert’s greatest work. 


NORSE STORIES, RETOLD FROM THE 
EDDAS. By Hamitton W. Masig, 16mo. Cloth: 
Price $1. 

It has been the author’s endeavor to present the 
leading features of the Norse mythology in such a way 
as to convey a clear and comprehensive idea of the sys- 
tem under a purely narrative form, The stories are 
drawn at first-hand from the elder and younger Eddas, 
and are the fruit of a long and careful study of the sub- 
ject. It is believed no other attempt has been made in 
English to present these myths in a form so direct, sim- 
ple, and dramatic. 


Sold by all booksellers, Mailed, postpaid by the 
publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS. 





The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt, 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas, 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 


——WITH—— 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 


Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 
THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“Sr. Nicnowas és above anything we produce in 
the same line,”’—Lonvon Times. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


PARENTS who desire entertaining and wholesome 
reading for their children, and young folks who enjoy 
accounts of travel and adventure, historical incidents, 
stories, pictures, household amusement, and harmless 
fun, will find these in St. Nicnoxas, which is recog- 
nized by the press and public, of both England and 
America, as The best and finest Magazine for 
children ever printed, The new volume, which begins 
with the November number, and opens with a colored 
frontispiece, will be much the finest ever issued, and 
the attention of all parents and all reading young folks 
is invited to the following partial list of attractions : 


‘The Tinkham Brothers’ Tide-Mill,”’ 


A new serial story by J. T. Trowprivce, formerly 
editor of * Our Young Folks,’’ and author of ‘‘ The 
Jack Hazard Stories,” etc. 


“The Story of Viteau.” 

An historical novelette of girl and boy life in the 
13th Century. By Frank R. Srockton, formerly 
assistant editor of St. NicHowas, author of *‘ Rudder 
Grange,”’ etc. 

The Story of Robin Hood.” 


4 Maurice 
rchery.”” 


eoman, 
itchery of 


An account of the famous 
Tompson, author of “ The 


‘‘ The Story of the Field of the Cloth-of-Gold,”’ 


By E. S, Brooks. 
remarkable pictures. 


“A Brand-New Notion.” 


A capital and novel play. By Wiii1aM M. Baker, 
author of “ His Majesty, Myself,” etc. 


““Swept Away.”’ 


To be illustrated with many 


A serial story of the Mississippi floods of 1882. By 
E. S. Ellis, formerly editor of “ Golden Days,” 


‘*Elizabeth Thompson.” 


A biographical paper regarding this celebrated 
painter of battle-scenes, Illustrated with pictures pre- 
pared for St. NicHoxas by Miss ‘THompson. 


‘* Where was Villiers?” 


A ae. story of the Russo-Turkish war. By 
ARCHIBALD Forses, War Correspondent. 


“The Boy at the White House.”’ 


An account of the life of “Tad” Lincoln. By 
Noau Brooks, author of “ The Boy Emigrants.”’ 


** Comedies for Children.”’ 


A fine series of juvenile om. By E, S. Brooks, 
author of ‘“‘ The Land of Nod,” etc., and including 


A Christmas Masque: ‘ The False Sir Santa 
Claus.” 


Prepared expressly for holiday times, 

There will be short stories by Louisa M. AtcotT 
and many other well-known writers for young folks ; 
papers on home duties and recreations, out-door 
Sports, occupation and instruction for beys and girls, 
with popular features and departments. 

Price, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. Subscrip- 
tions should begin with the November number. The 
succeeding issue, ‘The Wonderful Christmas Num- 
ber,” will have, also, a colored frontispiece and many 
unusual attractions. 


THE CENTURY CO. New-York, N. Y, 





KATE SANBORN’S SUNSHINE 
CALENDAR. 


Carefully mounted and prepared, $1.00. 


“The prettiest calendar I have seen, not excepting 
the Marcus Ward beauties.”—Nora Perry, in Provi- 
dence Press. 

“A calendar combining literary interest with artistic 
beauty. Champney, of New York, has designed the 
backboard, any wa. be ws ideas of hope and consola- 
tion which run through the selections, and floral nature 
is represented from the Mayflower to the Gentian, All 
the feasts and fasts and Church days are indicated, 
and the generous size of the pad, 7 by 1o inches, al- 
lows the use in a satisfactorily complete form of verses 
and quotations of literary value, the scrappiness, 
which is a characteristic of so many calendars, being 
thus avoided. Quotations from more than four hun- 
dred and fifty different authors are introduced. Miss 
Sanborn's intimate and wide 5 anergy with Eng- 
lish and American literature will be a sufficient guar- 
antee that taste and a sense of fitness have guided 
their selection, This calendar ought to have the qual- 
ity of freshness, which the English calendars have 
lately lacked.” New York Times. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





Leviathan Cotton Belt. 


Unsurpassed for Strength, Durability, Traction 
Power and Chea; unaffected by damp- 
ness, and the best Main Driving Belt known. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
MAIN BELTING COMPANY, 


S. W. Cor, Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
Send for Price-List. 





Wasuincton Horet, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day 





OFFICE CLERKS: Henry J. E. Birchinell, 
Special Rates to ing over ten days, 
~ supe — remaining ys 
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J.B CALDWELL & C0, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE EKEGREN WATCL 


No. yo2 Chestnut Street. 








INO. C, CORNELIUS, A. G, HETHERINGTON 
CHAS, E, CORNELIUS, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 
CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT ST, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) At 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND ENGINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Penna. STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


Works at Stee._ton, Daurpuin Co., Penna. 
OrFIcE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN PARKER JR.& Co. 


20 Soutu Ercutu Sr., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 
FINE (CUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 








—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 





EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





